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Th S/ , T/ . . conference on the basis of acceptance by bot! 
c 1ape of 1INS “the restoration of freedom in all countries ind of a 

%6 cominon pool of m I I » min t 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO, ITALY’S FOREMOST 
soldier, has been let out, not because he bungled the Al- 
banian campaign, but because he opposed it in the first 
place. It is unhealthy to be in a position to say “I told 
you so” to a dictator. Probably his successor will not 
make the same mistake since he is reputed to be a “'polit- 
ical” soldier and good party yes-man. The other changes 
in the Italian military and naval high command are less 
easy to explain except in so far as the general lack of 
success of Italian arms makes recourse to new blood an 
bvious expedient. But even the most competent leader- 
hip 1s going to have its work cut out in reestablishing 
he balance in Albania. With the capture of Agyro- 
kastron, the Greeks have consolidated their positions and 
re now advancing cautiously but steadily in the direction 

the Albanian oil fields. Rumors of anti-fascist riots 
ntinue to seep out of Italy, and the admission in a lead- 
g party organ that the regime has been unable to curb 
sing prices suggests one cause of discontent. And now 

British forces in Egypt are increasing their pressure 
the 


Graziani's stalled army. The large-scale raid on 


] 1 


lian flank has yielded a large num! prisoners 


| 
nd seems to have imperiled the Italian position at Sidi 


Barr: 


yer Of 


ini. If the Libyan army proves infected with the AI- 
in dry rot, this move may develop into a major 


nsive. 


+ 


OF COMMONS 


to seck a 


THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE 


on a motion favoring an immediate attempt 
ompromise peace served three purposes. It knocked on 
the head rumors of peace feelers emanating from Lisbon, 


ichy, and Rome; it provided new proof of the robust 
J ’ 


irvival of democracy in Britain; it demonstrated the 
extent of national solidarity behind the government's 
policy of maintaining the fight until Nazism is broken. 
[he motion was put forward by three members of the 
Independent Labor Party, whose arguments received a 
perfectly orderly hearing before being almost unani- 
mously rejected in the lobbies. They proposed that Hitler 


should be approached now with the offer of a peace 


lew civilization in the world Lhe lotty optus 


these proposals suggests | 


of Nazi ideology. The statement by J hn Meck 


mover of the resolution, that Britain toda as Cal 
totalitarian government than it had ever been b 
shows a sad lack of apprecia rot tl ilities oO 

tarian rule. In reply Clet Attlee, speaking for 2 
government, said with marked derstatemet P 
ably this debate is one which would not be tolerate } 
any other country at war. That 1s the crux of the ma 

If German pacifists were allowed to speak theit 

freely and denounce Hitlet tions, then a cor 


mise between Germany and Britain might be po 
for the two countries would ag recogmizing 


mon values. But between tot rianism and det 


there is no means of comn on save by the br a 
bridge of appeasement , 

PROPOSALS FOR EXTENDING CREDI) lO 
Franco continue to be r ] 1. Such a 
would be the most hop« t at appeasen 
on record. Aside from if helping a di or 
who has instituted on st brutal regimes in 
Europe, what concerns us 1 itter futility of a course 
which would be based on tion that General 
Franco is free to decide wi! r he will enter the war 
Nothing could be farther fr he fact. With a huge 
German army poised on the Spat border, Franco n 
enter the war when Hitler gives the word and on Hitler's 
terms. If, frustrated in the Balka Hitler decides t 
morrow that he must seize Gibraltar in order to bolster 


his ebbing prestige, Franco will have no choice but to 


participate in the attack. If, on the other hand, Hitler 


prefers to wait until Spain has accumulated foodstuffs, 
gasoline, and other needed supplies, 


last spring should provide 


Franco can wait 


Britain's experience with Italy 
a clear answer to anyone who professes to hope that 
Spain will remain out of the war if we provide it with 
sufficient supplies. Hitler has other plans for Spain, as he 


had for Italy. 
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IHE CHARGE THAT THE WALSH-HEALEY AC! 
obstructing the placing of defense orders has been 
n considerable prominence in the daily press. Basis 
for the charge is alleged to be found in the annual report 


f Rear Admiral Ray Spear, chief of the navy’s Bureau 


f Supplies and Accounts. Regarding the facts there can 
no dispute. Specific cases cited in the report show the 
iItics encountered by the Navy Department 
ing orders for equipment because of employers’ ob- 
ns to complying ' th the provisions ot the W lsh 


1 payment of From this the inferen 
n, in the pr that the law 1s men to t 
1 | Id I { sh ld be ch 1, a4 [ ful r { 
of the report d tt, however, justify this « 
lusion. It indicat he contrary, th n an eftort to 
ntrovert th \ Lh ifs pr visions of th W { 
Healey Act, now practically identical with the Labor 
Standards Act, the manutacturers of certain articles 
led for defense engaged in an organized sitdown 
trike. The report naturally does not use such harsh 
vords in describing the difficulties encountered tn pl 
y a contract for 2,000 aircraft clocks, but the unittorm 


pposition to accepting contracts requiring complian 


vith the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act strongly 
sts what, if labor were involved, would be called 
mspiracy. The fact that obstruction of this type Was con- 
incd to a few industries reinfot > the Suspicion that 
not spontane T} Preside has power under t 
S tive Serv Act to deal with rations of this kind 
» 


hHE UNSCRUPULOUSNESS OF COMMUNISTS 


nd their ¢ pacity for mischiet make it all too easy to 
lide into an attitude of indifference toward such organ 
1 red-hunts as the Rapp-Coudert committee is now 


yoonsoring in the New York City school system. The 
lisposition to give the green light to these enterprises 1s 
hangerous, even wv hen they are conducted with a yreatct 


ww of decency than the Dies committee allows. They 


to obscure in the publi mind the s mple fact that 
ib ship in the ¢ ommunist Party 1s not a violation « | 


laws of this country or of anv of the forty-eight 


Communists, like Republicans and Buchmanites, 
nay, in the pursuit of their peculiar interests, violate the 
iw, and when they do they should be prosecuted. A 

lative mmmiutt bent on uncovering violations of 
i¢ law is yustifiable and may be useful, but so far the 


Aap »-¢ ou lert cOmMMilt “ has been nothing of the ort 


iuopears to be interested solely i 


o| “exposing Commu 


violations of the law, in letter or in 
rit, have figured in the proceedings, they must be 


talked up against the committee itself, which has sought 


( mpel witnesses to testify, in private ind without 
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them a transcript of their testimony; which has or 
dered trade-union officials to hand over their membersh 
lists, and permitted witnesses to damage professiot 
reputations without being subjected to cross-examination 
It is too bad that not one of the accused has seen fit t 
come forward and say, “Yes, I'm a Communist. What « 
That mig! 
committee with a real issue in place of backstairs g 


it bring matters to a head and contro 


sip. But who supposes that the Cou lerts and the Di 
looking for real issues? 
~ 

ALTHOUGH THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWA’ 
ind power treaty may encounter bitter opposition in t 
Senate when it 1s resubmitted by President Roosey 
there seems little danger that the 1934 rejection will | 
repeated. The President is on strong ground when he | 
sists that both the navigation and the power aspects of 1 
project would contribute substantially to the national 
tense. Opening of the Great Lakes to navigation 
leep-sea vessels would give the United States protect 
ports far in the interior of the country. And this, as t 
President points out, would permit the creation of n 
hipbuilding facilities in sheltered sections of the co 
try. Fully as important would be the creation of a va 
amount of new, cheap power available for use in co 
gested industrial areas. Economically, the project was f 
to be sound enough in ordinary times to justify finan 

by private capital alone; under present circumstan 

should pay for itself in a comparatively short peri 
Politically, the prospects for the project have been ma 
rially improved by the withdrawal of the opposition 
Ontario's Premier Hepburn. While the temper of t! 
1ew Senate has not manifested itself, a reversal of 

13.4 verdict seems assured. 

* 

ANY ADVANTAGE THAT CHINA MAY GAIN 
from the recent American loan will be more than offs 
if shipments of strategic war materials from this coun 
try to Japan are continued. Despite much discussion 
the possibility, no embargo has yet been placed on t! 
export of petroleum or ordinary gasoline. There has be 
no interference with the shipment of copper. Nor ha 
action been taken even to stop the export of zinc and 
stecl, two metals desperately needed in our own defens 
program. The Wall Street Journal reports that zinc and 


brass fabricating plants all over the country are being 


forced to curtail work needed for the defense prograi 
because of a shortage of zinc attributable primarily 

huge shipments to Japan. In the case of steel, a serio 
shortage hampering all types of defense work is 

pected to materialize within the next six months. ‘I 
new facilities which are being constructed are not « 
pected to be completed in less than nine months a 


may possibly take much longer. Under the circumstan 
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emergency 1s past. * 


MR THE SECOND TIME WITHIN A YEAR THI 
Supreme Court, speaking through Justice Black, has in 


~ 


rfered to bring justice to a Negro in the South. On 
last February 12—Lincoln’s birthday—the court set asid 
the conviction of four Negroes in Florida for murder on 
the ground that their confessions had been obtained by 
third-degree methods. This time it set free a Negro con 


ted of rape, and it did so on the ground that the 


lexas county in which he was convicted discriminated 
inst Negroes in picking its grand juries. “For racial 
rimination to result in the exclusion from jury servi 

of otherwise qualified groups,” Justice Black wrote for a 
inimous court, “not only violates our Constitution and 

the laws enacted under it but is at war with our bas 


cepts of a democratic society and a representativ: 


vernment.’ The decision shows the c 


urt again gor 
yond the words of a statute and even the intentions of 


se enforcing it to the actual result. The Texas stat 


s not discriminate against Negroes. The jury com 
ssioners testified that their failure to put any Negroes 
the jury involved in this case was not intentional, ¢f 
criminatory. Justice Black ruled that the conviction 
st be reversed whether the discrimination was “ 


plished ingeniously or ingenuously.” 


° e ° ° 
~ a 
Financing Britain 
lL; IS time for us to engage in some cool, realistic think- 
ing about the problem of financing British purchases 
) this country, and to do that we must grasp the meaning 
Britain of American planes, steel, and other war sup- 
es. These goods do not represent merely an addition 
1 margin of safety: they are the one hope of establish- 
that material superiority over Germany without which 
British courage and will to win cannot produce victory. 
The question has become urgent, not because British 
lar resources are now exhausted, but because they 
largely pledged to meet contracts already signed for 
liveries stretching well into 1942. To offset losses 
irough air and submarine raids and to keep pace with 
reased German production in the occupied territories, 
Britain must be able to expand vastly its purchases in 
America, and it cannot go ahead making commitments 
nless it is able to insure payment. For instance, it has 
ome essential for Britain to supplement its shipbuild- 
, capacity in order to offset the dent which sea warfare 
making in the merchant marine. It is buying, at in- 
flated prices, all the serviceable American ships it can get, 
but it also needs hundreds of new vessels, and our yards 
are already booked nearly to capacity. Plans are therefore 
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ket. At best, therefore, it only means postponing f 


short time the problem of finding new financial resour 
One proposal which 1s 1 ting witl rtain am 
of press support and will undoubtedly find advocat 
Congress 1s that the United Stat should buy fr 
Britain its Atlantic and Caribbean colon: It 
gested that the value of th: real estat for det 
purposes would make it worth while to pay a really 
erous price. The promoters th lea, however, f 
take into account the fact that the inh ints of ¢ 


colonies do not want to be sold and would rather 


British subjects than American wards. Nor has any 


sideration been given to how such acquisitions would 
< i 

fitted into the American economy. Are they to be brou; 

within our customs boundaries, or are we to use th 


simply as fortresses without taking any responsibility f 
the welfare of their inhabitants? We trust that furt! 
discussion of this plan will expose it for what it 
a piece of half-baked imperialisn 

We should also like to enter a caveat against a go 


ment loan to Britain unless the contract is so drawn as to 





prevent a new war-debts controversy. Su h a loan would, 
in effect, be a loan of goods and should be repayable only 
in goods. Hence the rate of repayment after the war 
would depend on our willingness to facilitate the entry 
of British merchandise. 

But even if this safeguard could be introduced, w 
should prefer outright gifts or subsidies to loans, Either 
the interests of this country are vitally attected by the 

itcome of Britain's struggle or they are not. If we have 
only a sentimental stake in the war, if it is a matter of 
indifference to our future whether Britain goes down to 
total defeat or, faced by hopeless odds, buys peace by 
idopting totalitarian government and agreeing to fur- 
ther Hitler's world empire, then we should neither give 
nor lend money. But the whole “‘short-of-war”’ policy, 
which has been indorsed by the vast majority of Amert 

ins, 1s premised on the belief that the defeat of Hitler 
is our vital concern. This being so, is our aid to Britain 
to be confined to the filling of profitable contracts and 
the granting of loans on a strictly business basis? Brit- 
Lin is Not sparing itself in this fight. Its people are paying 
laily in blood, sweat, and tears. Surely if their victory 
ins to us what we say it does, we are prepared to 


that they do not fail for lack of dollars. 


hood for Nazt Victinis? 


etre in this issue of The Nation will be 
found two articles presenting opposing views on the 
question of feeding the populations of the German- 


i 

occupied areas of Europe. Both are persuasive; both are 
humanitarian in the truest sense of the word. In thts 
country we have large surpluses of wheat, corn, and 


other foods, much of which may soon go to waste. In 


Furope there are millions of persons who, if not actually 
faced with starvation, are threatened with undernourish 
ment, illness, and an abnormal death-rate if they do not 
receive aid. The ones who will suffer most are the wholly 
innocent—mothers, children, and invalids in the occu- 
pied countries. Yet any aid given will, in some degree, 

-uken England's one reliable weapon—the blockade— 
ind thereby play into Hitler's hands. 

This 1s a heartbreaking issue, all the more difficult 
because we still lack the information that is necessary 
to a final dectsion. We have, for instance, v idely varying 
‘tories as to the extent of the food shortage in Europ 
Mr. Possony is inclined, on the basis of careful study, to 
minimize the deficiency. Dr. Hamilton gives no figures, 
but assumes a condition comparable to that which existed 
in Germany in 1919 after more than four years of war 
Equally unknown ts the extent to which American food, 


if sent, would make it possible for Germany to drain 


supplies from the conqui red territorics. We know that 


Germany has already 


mfiscated large amounts of tood 
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in Denmark, Norway, Holland, and France. We know 
that within recent weeks substantial amounts have bx 
shipped from Spain to Germany, despite an unques 
tioned shortage of food in Spain. We do not know 
to what degree American food distributed to the ox 
pied areas could be kept from Germany by careful super 
vision. Obviously, any distribution of food will light 
Hitler's burden and increase the productive value of the 
occupied countries. But there would undoubtedly b 
ditference between the effects of a distribution of food 
by, say, the Quakers, and the eftects of its distribution by 
an organization functioning under the politically am! 
tious Mr. Hoover, who has set up a committee compos 
largely of persons known for their anti-British bias t 
supply food to the “five small democracies.” 

Before deciding whether we should or should not use 
our influence to induce the British to weaken their block 
ade, even to a limited extent, it seems imperative that 
we first obtain authentic information on these points 
The actual food situation in the occupied areas can | 
determined with fair accuracy if Germany is willing t 
allow the facts to be known. It should also be possible 
to find out to what degree Germany is prepared to « 
operate in allowing an efficient, neutral supervision 
the distribution of food. Such information can be ha 
only by sending an able, responsible investigating con 
mission to Europe. We have scattered information 
from the Quakers regarding France and from Jewis 
organizations regarding Poland; but the type of info: 
mation we need can be obtained only from the Germ 
and British governments by an official or semt-officia 
delegation. Even if one feels in advance, as Mr. Roos 
velt apparently does, that food should not be sent, su 
a conclusion would be far more convincing if it wet 
based on the investigation of an impartial commissio1 

But even if general relief cannot be given witho 
endangering England’s, and therefore Europe's, one hop 
of victory, there may be ways of extending limited a 
under adequate safeguards. It might be possible, for 
instance, to feed the children and the sick under som 
such supervision as the Quakers could provide. Neith 
children nor the infirm can be transformed into produ 
tive workers for the Reich. For this reason they are un 
likely to be cared for if the food situation becomes 
desperate as some observers have predicted that it will 
Furthermore, it should be possible to work out som 
provision for feeding the refugees and political prison 
in the concentration camps. Reports indicate that thi 
unfortunate victims have been getting little to eat und 
ordinary circumstances. If the situation became wors 
they would almost certainly starve without outside aid 
Food for special groups such as these would hardly ma! 

1 dent in the British blockade. 

It may be, of course, that Great Britain would oppose 

even such restricted aid to the victims of Nazi ager 
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sion. But the real obstacles are likely to be interposed by 
Germany. Hitler may feel that it is unwise to allow any 
itral group to know the true conditions in the occu- 
ed areas. He may be afraid to permit the democracies 


gain the prestige that would accrue from feeding 


igry children, the ill, and the oppresse 1. If the Third 
} 


h is determined to starve its subject populations 
her than allow assistance from abroad under rigid 
litical safeguards, the sooner that fact is known the 

better. Before committing ourselves let us have the full 


facts so that we can judge the issue on its merits 


Watch Joe Kennedy! 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
Ti. appeasement forces in the United States begin 


to coalesce, to harden into organized bodies, to find 
iders and spokesmen. Soft, vague peace-lovers are be- 
ng sloughed off or, if their names have value, are at- 
ched as camp followers. The tough ones remain. Two 
the toughest, who may well emerge as leaders in a 
vement which must draw influence and financing 
m the right and members from the left, are John L. 
wis and Joseph P. Kennedy. Follow the course of 
ese two men from today on. Both are strong and de- 
rmined and devious, and they know what they want. 
stensibly they want peace for their country—even if 
at peace rests finally on the sword-point of triumphant 
scism. In practice this means that they will prevent by 
the means in their power the continued increase of 
\merican aid to Britain. They will try to spread a mood 
defeat, contempt both for Britain's chances and the 
ise for which it is battling. They will try to make us 
se faith in ourselves, in the vitality of our institutions 
id our power to defend them. In short, whether de- 
berately or by accident, they will work for the victory 
f the Axis. 
The organization through which they will work will 
probably be the America First Committee. As far as I 
now, neither man is now a member, but the committce 
is well organized, well backed, and staffed with a col- 
lection of expert big-time appeasers, including William 
R. Castle, Jr., Henry Ford, and Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Kathryn Lewis is also on the national advisory board of 
the committee and may be assumed to represent her 
father’s views, since they coincide to the last detail with 
the America First program. As for Kennedy, he can 
irdly become an active member until his resignation as 
ambassador to Great Britain has been accepted. Why the 
President failed to accept it the day it was submitted is 
a mystery. Perhaps he hoped the title would serve as a 
partial curb on Mr. Kennedy's infinite capacity for in- 
discretion. If so, he should have known better. The Am- 
bassador’s outspoken nature is as notorious in London 








as it 1s in the United States, and 
facility in denying his quoted remarks has 
etfect of his irresponsible babblings whil 
Sut it would be better to VK t 
tc t propaga 1 as t \ 
( nittee th s 

Watch tl 
ex-labor leader. They are all dan; 5, a 
pr science to assert that they Will soon | 


ing together 
The pr bable role of John L. Lewis will | 


in a later issue. This week I want to review very br 


the record of Joseph P. Kennedy. He was. t if 
nor has h ised to be, essentially a Wall S 
with a flair for successful stock manipulation. H 
prior to his selection by President Roosevelt { 

the SEC was as int cent of at ot p 

as that of Wendell L Willkie. H il ind 

a personal friend of the President's, and was a Jare 
tributor to the Roosevelt « Mpaign in 19 I 


alifications for high office. He served as SE¢ 
man Tor a year Or so, performing a function of ap 
nent ¢ a 1 . 1 : j 1 } 1 

Ment for which he was obviously q lalined Dy mNvi 
and temperament. Then he went to the Maritime Coy 
mission, where he tackled a well-nigh hopele 


realistically and without any marked success. He got 


badly with labor, well with the industry. and at ! 


d rated an 1 | deg franl 

r on the true state of iffa H 

po : as am! is idor fo th ( aa) Ta 

was ¢ { with good-humored toler y ii 

i] luding Tse Nation. At r ric] t no ds 
! 

} 
mat CT ( n { e tradi t , ior 
most mportant a 1 DO l th ) vice 


scemed more human and independent than most. O 


could not foresee what eft¢ the impact of fascism 


war would have on the mind of a Boston Irish-Amet 
turned big business man 

The full facts were revealed by Munich. Whether it 
was by Kennedy's advice that Mr. Roosevelt made his 
well-intentioned and ill-fated attempts to bring the d 
tors to reason I do not know. The New York Time 
an editorial laboriously whitewashing the Ambassad 
insists that he “played his part to the full” in that ettor 
It is certain, in any case, that at the time of Muni 
stood solidly with the appeasement elements tn 
British government; it is certain that he took the sas 
view when the showdown finally came in 1939, H 
close associates 1n England were the arch-capitulat 
Montagu Norman and Sir Horace Wilson and Sir Jolin 
Simon, and, of course, Chamberlain himself. It will not 
be forgotten that soon after his appointment Kennedy 


told a friend with disarming candor, “I'm just like that 


with Chamberlain. Why, Franklin himself isn't as confi- 


dential with me as the Prime Minister 
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Kennedy's recent record has been definitively set down 
by Joseph Alsop ind Robert Kintner in the New York 
lerald Tribune. V\l quote a few paragraphs which sum 
t p perfectly 
After the war 1 | 0 i i St 1) 
partment with repeated ex ol illoyed 
itism. Sometime t e wv too <¢ ne to t 
Kennedy himself and he would then if d 
partment und ask that his previous day's le b id 
the light of another dispatch. But ut his f f 
associates are wilfully misrepre r him Ker ly's 
urning to the Pr ent tl Britain was u ly wor 

‘s as an ally, sent a few f 1iS n, was 

rly typical of his reg O CY l 

Since Kennedy's return to this country his co i$ 

‘n pretty difficult to follow. For example, at a lunch 

yn with a number of extremely influential men in New 

Y ork just after he landed he wa nd tood to say that 
Britain is busted.” Yet ut s the Pi lent misheard 
m, or misquoted him to the Treasury varned the 

President while he was in Washington again ng de 
eived into extending finan il atid to Britain by 

false British pleas of exhauste 1 reso 

Again, although the Kennedy pattern appears to be 

a leading business man, politician, or publisher fright 

ened into something approaching a fit, he has flatly de 
d being a defeatist. Fortunately, however, there 1s 

Kennedy's Boston interview to throw light on the 

uation 

It was in this remarkable interview, first printed in 

t Boston G! that Kennedy iost fully adi ed 
the public to his et mind, covering Norman with 
prease, denounctt such British leaders as Ernest Be 

as the precursors of “National Socialism,” and declaring 

frankly that Lindbergh “is not so crazy eithe 
The interview was written by Louis Lyor 1 highly 
eputable reporter an {1 one of Kennedy's oldest journal! 
istic friends. It was read to Kennedy on the morning it 
1S print d, when one of the G/obe editors te le} honed 

im for comment on the death of Neville Chamberlain. 

Kennedy offered no objection. It was again read to him 
1¢ same afternoon when British new papers and news 

es requested pe on to ote it. On this occa 

m Kennedy was specifically asked to approve the 

rotations appeca in t inter os 1 willing! 

ymnsented to »so. Yet a or so iater, al he found 
isclf in tr id 1 the same 

terview he had 1 and passed on, declaring 1t 
1s not autho 1 to present hi 

Linder the ct ynders what weight to 

wh to | i ! | ) rf 
ism and ipt mt t ] } 

\nother talent ur of \ hington reporters, Dr 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen, ha idded a few items ot 
Kennediana in th nal | lumn. They say 
that the Ambassador at a pri thering in Hollywood 
ited hi nvict that Britain wa i good is d 
feated and that the | ! States should help Britain 
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to gain time for its own rearmament. And he sa 


that Hollywood should stop making films offensive t 


t 


dictators. The column also reported that Mr. Ke 


nedy had visited California in order to call on Willia: 


R indolph Hearst, 


“to consider a proposal by banking 


interests that he join the Hearst newspaper enterprises 
(It may be noted, incidentally, that this item was omitted 


from the column as it appeared in the New York Mrroy 


a Hearst tabloid. ) 


The basic motive behind Joseph P. Kennedy's pe: 


through-appeasement program emerges clearly from 


re 


rd and from all the rep 


rts. 


It is evident that 


) 
al 


passion for peace is rooted in a contempt for democra 


hat his desire to appease the dictators 1s linked with 


strong fear of socialism and the power of labor. Kenned 


wants no truck with an England that is moving along 


the lines described by Ralph Bates in this issue. He pre 


fers a policy of surrender in the interests of 


react1o! 


He may well become the most effective American aget 


t the appeasement elements that were determined to u 


Willkie as their leader. Mr. Kennedy will go along wi 


out even threatening to kick over the traces. 
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behind the Ford Contract 


Ba i. §. 


Washington, December 9 

DWARD F. McGRADY has many friends here. 

He was labor trouble-shooter for Newton D. Baker 

in the last war and for Hugh Johnson during the 
NRA 


Secretary of War Stimson has won wide approval This 


His appointment to a similar position under 


is the story of the first of the hot potatoes he must han- 
lle. His friends say that he thrives on them. 

The story concerns Henry Ford and the readiness of 
he Administration to keep its word to labor. “In times 
f emergency even more than in ordinary times,’ Secre- 
tary Stimson told the A. F. of L. 


ans on November 18, ‘‘the responsible trade union Its 


convention at New Or- 


indispensable instrument of national well-being be- 
iuse through it the free cooperation of labor is enlisted 


the national task which confronts us.” 


nd assured in 
Presumably the Defense Commission agrees. For in the 
atement of labor policy issued by it on August 31 it 
aid that “all work carried on as part of the defense pro- 
ram should comply with federal statutory provisions 
ffecting labor.’” The Wagner Act was specifically men- 


yned in that statement as one of the statutes to be en- 


rced on defense contracts. Ford, with no fewer than 
Labor Board decisions outstanding against him, one 


f them already 


upheld in the United States Circuit 
Court, is the country’s foremost violator of the Wagner 
Act. Yet he has just been awarded his second contract. 
This new contract involves some unusual angles here 
sought to public attention for the first time. The ex- 
use for the first contract, awarded the day after the 
lection, was the desperate need for plane engines. Ford 
as given a $122,000,000 contract for some 3,000 air- 
ooled Pratt and Whitney engines. There is no such ex- 
use for the second contract, which was cleared by the 


Defense Commission on November 27. This is a 
2,000,000 contract, of which $600,000 1s for light five- 
issenger cars and $1,400,000 for trucks. Both cars and 


rucks could have been purchased elsewhere. If Mr. 
McGrady will investigate that part of the contract which 
s for trucks he will find that certain officials of the 
Defense Commission and the War Department have 
gone out of their way to favor Ford. He will learn 
ot only that the award of this contract to Ford has 
ingered labor's representatives on the Defense Commis- 
sion and precipitated a bitter behind-the-scenes fight but 
ilso that it has disgusted many ranking officers of the 
army. For Ford is being permitted to “muscle in” and 


reap the benefit of an important new development in 


I 


STONE 


mechanized warfare, with great peace-time potentialities 


, 


although the army itself and a smail manufacturer co 
operating with the army did the pioneering. Mr. M« 
4 i 


Grady will discover that the Defense Commission 


cleared the Ford contract even the ugh Ford has yet to 
meet the army's specifications for these trucks. Pressure ts 
now being brought to bear by Ford and by his friends on 
the commission and in the Wat Department to change 
the specifications to mect what Ford can produce rather 
than what the army needs 

The “‘trucks,”” as they are called in the Defense Co: 


mission 


release. are actually not trucks at all but a 


type of four-wheel drive midget car which can serve 


many purposes. It can go cross-country. It can be used 


erted into a moving 


for reconnaissance. It can be cony 


machine-gun nest. It can bring up supplies to men and 


fuel to tanks. The idea for such a car seems to have 
originated several years ago with Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert G. Howie, stationed at Fort Benning, Georgia. It 
was scoffed at in military circles until the German attack 
on the Low Countries and France showed that the Nazis 
were using a similar vehicle. The Quartermaster Corps 
remained skeptical until Charles H. Payne, assistant to 
the head of the Bantam Automobile Company at Butler, 
Pennsylvania, managed to reach Harry Woodring, then 
possibilities in this 


ommiuttee remrescnt 


Secretary of War. Woodring saw 
midget military vehicle. A tech: 
ing ordnance, infantry, cavalry, and Quartermaster Corps 
went to the Bantam plant. Pians were worked out by 


army officers and Bantam. Bids were asked in June for 


seventy cars. Only Bantam and Willys Overland bid, and 


the former was awarded th tract. Bantam built the 


seventy cars within the time limit set, and they met with 


an enthusiastic reception when they 


were given a test 
about six wecks ago at Fort Myers 

The Ford Company had been wat hing developme nts 
Ford representatives appeared at the Bantam 


plant after the first contract was awarded. I am told 


] ] 
CLOSELY 


that they said they were not interested in bidding on the 
midget military car but wanted to see if they could sell 
Bantam the Ford motor or any parts. They examine d the 
drawings and discussed plans with Bantam officials 
After the test at Fort Myer the army decided to ordet 
1,500 cars for extended field tests. The order was to go 
to Bantam, but the Quartermaster Corps made an informal 
commitment to Ford and Willys Ove 


each. The Quartermaster Corp: 


rland for 500 cars 


as overruled, and the 


cf 1 
itract for the 1,500 went to Bantam 


tf 
Uililiad 


The contract wag 
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cleared on Novy 25. Meanwhile intluence had been 


brought to bear Defense Commission, and the De- 


f ( turn brought pressure on the army. 

It s decided to “develop other sources of supply” and 

t ve a contract for 1,500 each to Ford and Willys- 

Overland provided they could meet specifications The 

tant specification is that of weight, which ts 

pounds that the car will be light enough 

t 1 up by its crew. The Willys-Overland car ts 

5 » be 400 pounds heavier than that; the Ford about 

is heavier. Yet a contract was cleared on No- 

27 for Ford, and a revision upward of the 
pecification ts being sought. 

7 orders for ten-and-a-half-ton trucks go to Gen- 


Motors on the ground that to give one manufacturer 


a dary der permits “stan lardization.”” But although 
§.000 or 10,000 of these midget cars are all that the 
army is likely to want, the orders are to be split among 
three manufacturers on the ground of “developing addi- 
rces of supply.” Ford may or may not be able 
shall We Feed 
O/1M C LCCC 
The tt w are not presented as a 
debate but rat! } ’ t highly controversial 


roblem. The } mn the subject are dis- 
ussed editorially in thi ¢.—-EDITORS THE NATION. } 


Feed the Hungry! 
BY ALICE HAMILTON 


HE Quakers are asking for help to send food to 
France, to the Low Countries, to Norway. We an- 
swer their plea with a refusal, because to send food 
would be to weaken the British blockade and thus per 
haps bring about Britain's defeat, or at least prolong the 
war. We say that if we try to feed the conquered coun- 
trics we shall be feeding Germany, since even if Hitler 


foes not commandeer our supplies he will be able to 


keep for his own people the food which, without our 
he Ip, he would be obliged to send to those countries. If it 
is really impos: ible to help these people without indirectly 
helping Germany, then throughout this winter we shall 
have to watch the inevitable starvation of thousands of 
$$ pCoy le, ¢ pe ially the ‘sick persons and young 
lren’ whom for centuries Christians have com 
led to the care of a merciful God 
Many Americans who are quite as kind and pitiful as 
[ am believe that this is the right thing to do, but they 
do not know what mass starvation is, they have not seen 


it with their own eyes as I have. The memory of it has 


| burned into my mind that now, after twenty-one 
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to mect s 


pecificauions and begin production at once. Ban- 
tam needs the order, and Butler, Pennsylvania, needs 
the extra employment. Bantam could concentrate on the 
midget car and turn out all the army needs within a year 
To give the work to Bantam would spread defense work, 
reward a small manufacturer for cooperating with the 
army, make it unnecessary to award another defense con 
tract to a Wagner Act violator. 

Behind Ford's eagerness to get the contract is the 


; 


h ye that after the war this midget car can be develop { 


into an all-purpose farm machine which can pull a plow 


by day and take the family to the movies at night. The 


‘“‘bottleneck”’ is the Spicer axle used in these cars, and the 
next step will be an attempt to obtain priority for Ford 
on the axles. This contract, though cleared by the D 

fense Commission, cannot take effect until Ford meets 
army specifications or the specifications are changed 
There is still time to show labor that the Defense Com 
mission and the War Department intend to keep th 


pr ai 1Sses. 


itler’s Victims? 


years, I cannot keep silent if that weapon is to be delib 
erately used again. In June and July of 1919 I went wit! 
Jane Addams and Carolena Wood, a Quaker, ove: 
large part of Germany, to see what the blockade had 
done to the people. It had just been lifted, for thoug 
the terms of the Armistice had called for its lifting 
November, that promise had not been kept. Not unt 
peace was signed in June was food allowed to go in, tor 
the victorious powers knew that the Treaty of Versaill 
would never be accepted except under the compulsion 
starvation. We had heard in Paris that every time th 
German government hesitated or refused, a mob would 
form in the Alexanderplatz, a mob of the starving, and 
march to the Wilhelmstrasse clamoring for peace and 
bread 


Before we saw Germany we had seen the devastatio 


{ 


in France. It was terrible enough, but it was the 
struction of buildings made of bricks and stone. In G 
many we saw the slow destruction of people of flesh a 
blood, and that ts far worse. As I think back I see hosp: 
tal wards full of children with multiple bone tuberculo 
sis, with great masses of tuberculous glands such as no 
American doctor ever sees nowadays, with tuberculos: 
of the lungs, and the form called lupus, “the wolf,”’ | 
cause it eats into the skin, forming deep ulcers. I remen 
ber an outdoor hospital in Frankfurt where naked bo 
lay in the sunshine, the only thing that the blockad 
could not shut out, theie ribs and shoulder blades show 


ing through their skin, their arms and legs like sticks. 
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I remember their midday lunch, a bow! of soup made of 
coarse meal—12 per cent bran 
} 


a few drops of vegetable margarin« 


and green 
I can see a little 
village in the Erzgebirge where the kindly schoolmaster 


told us of the terrible “turnip winter’ of 1917, when 


the potato crop fatled and for weeks Saxony had no food 

its markets except white turnips In that village ther« 
were children of three years who had never been able to 
learn to walk, boys of thirteen and fourteen who wer« 
ittle old men, shrunken and weazened 

Is it true that if we send food to France the Germans 
would take it? The Quakers say it is not true. Ex-Presi- 
The Quakers are even 


lent Hoover says it is not true. 


unoccupied France 
od which they buy in Switzerland and Portugal, and 


Fitty- 


now distributing to the people of 


they have no trouble at all with the Germans. 


« Quakers are over there directing relief, and surely 


ieir word can be trusted. The Polish Relief Commis- 


n* and the Red Cross tell us that 


the Germans have 


not hindered. relief in Poland. Moreover, the 


ped, 


Juakers are ready to promise that, should the Germans 


mmandeer their supplies, they would at once withdraw, 

1 their record in Spain proves that they can make a 
effective protest. 

The defenders of the blockade quote statistics to show 


in the near future the occupied countries will be so 


se to starvation that there will be uprisings against 
break Hitler's power. 
it starving people have no strength to revolt, and the 


ibs ts past. What can 


Germans and this will help to 
of uprisings of unarmed mx 
i 


and machine-guns, to 


et barricades do against tanks 
nothing of bombing planes? It 1s true that in the last 


did succeed in starving the Germans 


t now, with most of Europe under the sway of Ger- 


iny, this does not seem possible. Surely it is the con- 


ered countries that will suffer most; probably they 


- will know extreme privation. 

One wonders what our own position will be after this 
ir is over. We shall have to live with these countries, 
| it may be hard if we have won the hatred of a whole 
neration. The French, the Dutch, the Belgians, the 
rwegians know that we have a surplus of foodstuffs 
ich we would gladly be rid of. What will be their 


ling toward us if we make no effort to send it to 


them who need it so sorely? In 1919 one of the most 
tragic things I found in Germany was the cynical disillu- 

nment of the people, who had thought that when the 
war ended, starvation and hatred would cease and a new 
Europe would begin. The soldiers came back home to 
find wife and children starving, and then followed six 
months of an even tighter blockade, and then Versailles. 


Who can say how much the resentment engendered by 


NT» o Dine 
Nation of November 9 


* See the letter from Maurice Pate in The 
1940. 


S cr expe e€ was ble r Hitler 
As the food stringency increases through the wiat 

pie of th one iered « f Ss \ ( ( Oo feces 

x i { re Mn they e€ Cr ( pati 
when you are hungry and your children are crying 
I qd. ¥ ibout nothing rall ( 
food. May not this turn them more toward the Gert 
away from those responsible for their hunger? 


[his war is being fought to save the values for 


} 
stand 


Ivilized people 


but 


not only for freedom and ju 


for mercy and a belief in the supreme worth of 


human being. If we choose as our we apon starvation 


of the fighting forces but of the most helpless, ar 


not destroying the very values we seek to save? W 
11 ’ ‘ 
tell ourselves that as soon as the w 


ar i8 OVer W 


hasten to bind up the wounds, to feed the hungry, t 


back our friends. But we cannot bring the dead ba 
life or hope to drive out the spirit of bitter reset 
in the survivors 


ered countries te 
Ip them and 


duce the British to permit our f odstuffs to go thro 


All our instincts, all our traditions bid us do this. If 
refuse, we are yielding to a policy that 1 f 
un-Christian and at the same time neec 


Relief, Limited 


BY STEFAN TH. POSSONY 


AN America send food to the people in the count 


conquered by Germany without aiding Germ 


and Italy and weakening the British blockade? Thi 


a question with which American public opinion ts de 


concerned: 


amination of the facts and after the following preli 


nary questions have been answered 


What kind of foo 


it can be answered only after a thorough e» 


1 
} 





$ 


stuffs does I urope need and in what quantities? How can 


the distribution of food be reliably supervised? What 


direct and indirect effects would such food distribut 


have uf} 


pon the German war economy? 


n 


Chief attention 1s focused on the conquered countries 


of Northern and Western Europe, which must import 


agricultural products and which normally have a fe 


{ 


deficit of about 25 per cent. Hitherto this defiat has been 


made up partly by imports from other European cor 


tries 


feed corn from the Balkans 


for example, synthetic fertilizer from Germany, 


and partly by imports 


from overseas. The entire region at present under Axis 


control—that 
Balkans, Poland, and the conquered countries of Wi 
ern Europe 


12 to 


Konjunkturt¢ rschung). Since the last crop was prob- 





; 


is to say, Germany and Italy, most of the 


has, with normal crops, a food deficit of 


to 15 per cent (figures of the Deutsches Institut fur 








resent deficit in Axis 


far below the average, the p 
rritory must run to approximately 20 per cent. This 
it is chiefly in high-grade foods, such as fats, meat, 
fish. fruit, and milk, and in feed and phos} hate fertil- 
zer; grain, potatoes, veg tables, and sugar are probal ly 
in sult I quantities. 


(ne way of coping with this shortage is through ra- 


4 
ing, which can be carricd out in Western Euroj ~ 
tain limitations without impairing the genct il 

th. In addition, the food requirements can be shifted 

to products raised at home which were not consumed 
ng as more palatable items could be import 1 from 

id. Production can also be increased almost every- 

re, especially th production of grain, vegetables, 
milk, and rabbit meat. This can be done 1n France 


the utilization of large areas of fallow land and the 
nsificd cultivation of subsistence gardens; in those 
atries which have hitherto been unfamiliar with scien- 
igriculture—that is, all countrics except Germany, 
Netherlands, and Denmark—it can be accomplished 

by the application of Germany's huge surplus of potash 
i mitrate fertilizers. The use of synthetic fertilizer can 
agricultural production rise by leaps and bounds 


ite the lack of phosphates, which have been cut off 


the blockade. It should be understood, furthermore, 


; , 
existing shortages may be met, at least until the next 
omes in, by the supplies in storage. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the per capita calory 


mption in countries under Axis control need not 
{ irtly decline greatly, certainly not to the point of 
mine. Vitamin consumption, however, 1s likely to fall 


i 


stecply, and it is here that the real danger lies. Germany 


is staving it off with synthetic vitamin compounds, un- 
doubtedly with a measure of su ss. But this procedure 
hha ertain limitations: not all vitamins can be manutfac- 


tured; production cannot meet the quantity requirements; 
thetic vitamins by no means eliminate the need for 
natural vitamins. Synthetic foodstuffs, moreover, give 


to indigestion and stomach ailments, partly because 


provide insufficient bulk. Nor should one forget 
that general conditions in the Axis regions—lack of soap, 

m water, i heat, the use of unheated bomb shelters, 

1 the psychological irritants resulting from the war— 
iT inet 1 the demand for nourishing foods. 

Phe results of a diminution and detertoration of the 
food supply are seen first in weakened nervous and 
| ul resistance and lessened working capacity, then in 

hunger epidemi ind finally, when the supply ha 
f n below a very low limit of calories, in famine and 
th. The phase of weakened resistance ts shown most 


kly by children, pregnant women, nursing mother 


Te wl nee S 


C peoy ipplies of food at present available 
the Axis regions exclude any danger that the third 


¢ will ever be reached; even the second is highly 


ely as things are today, though resistance to disease 
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may be noticeably lowered in regions where an already 
undernourished population is put on short rations, as i: 
Poland. 

Emergency action to counteract a lessened working 
capacity is unnecessary and would merely serve to injure 
Great Britain. Conditions in Europe today certainly d 
not demand it on a large scale provided the Continent 
transport system functions and the Nazis distribut 
evenly all existing foodstuffs. The Central Europea 
transportation network has suffered greatly since the out 
break of the war and is of doubtful capacity. Many lo 
yreakdowns are caused by the bombs of the RAF. O 
the other hand, the freight load has fallen since the d 
carance of a front in France, and many towbi 
have become available for inland and coastal shipping 
As for fair distribution, it is certain that Germany and 
Italy will take for themselves whatever they need; 
is equally certain, however, that they will try to prevent 
famine in the occupied territories which serve as bas 
against England. If they wish to protect their soldi 
from infection they will have to feed the native pop 
lations too. In spite of sensational reports to the contrary, 
no real undernourishment is visible except in Poland, 
and the present far from critical situation is not likely 
to become appreciably more acute for some time. 

How can food distribution be supervised? That de 
pends in great part on the extent of the proposed distri 
bution. During the World War, whep the problen 
was to feed seven or eight million people in Belgiu 
and northern France, there was reasonably effective co 
trol. That it was not as effective as is claimed is show 
by the following remark of Princess Bliicher, the wit 
of a high official in the German Foreign Ministry: “| 
can add that England, without knowing it, is paying { 
our dinners, for the food that we are able to obtain ger 
erally comes from Belgium and was sent to feed the B 
gians” (“Notes Intimes”). If Britain continued to perm 
the supplies to go through, this was chiefly because eve: 
greater infractions than those that occurred would hard! 
have mattered. During the World War for every Belgia: 
or Frenchman supplied with American food there wer 
some fifteen starving Germans and Austrians. Today for 
every person in the conquered western and northeri 


states there are but two and one-quarter Germans and 


Italians—only one and one-half if Eastern Europe 
added to the West and North. If food were sent to tl 
Ruropean population today, any diversion of it by tl 
Axis would benefit ten times as many Germans and It 
tans as were benctited during the last war. And sin 
today it is not a question of feeding a mere seven to e1g! 
million persons, but of feeding forty-five million 1 
Western Europe and an additional twenty to thirty mi! 
lion in Eastern Europe, control wo ld be proportionat: ly 


re difficult. 
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In the World War, morcover, c ol w tied uj 
ith certain pelitical realities that no longer exist today 
[he Comité Nationale, which supervised food distril 
tion in Belgium, enjoyed the confidence of the British 


id was regarded by the Belgian population almost as a 
ibstitute for the Belgian government. Under prescnt 
nditions it 1s unthinkable that the Nazis would tolerate 
committee that could 


d de Mans, and such 


not command the con 


ms) , 
such a committee. The only 
day would consist of Quislings a1 
ommittee would certainly 


Britain. Effective control could be exercised 


t Great 


ily by means of a large staff. If this staff were loyal to 


ngiand or composed of neutrals, Germany would 


rate it: if it were composed of persons loval to Ger- 


iny, England would have no guaranties 
Control of large-scale food distribution in all or 1 
the countries occupied by Germany seems, therefore 


irdly practicable Alleviation of an acute emergency in 


mited region, however, offers fewer difficulties. Cer 


rnity and nursing 


4 


nly supplies could be sent to mat 


mes, hospitals and kindergartens, milk could 
schools, and food could be distributed to 


ed in 
isoners of war if would admit supervising 
rals enjoying confidence 


ncies made the 


the British 


Even if c 


up of 


ntrol were air-tight, it cannot be doubted 


relief for the subject peoples would 


war economy. Germany can make 


llent use of well-fed skilled workers and through 
1 of the industrial plants of the conquered regions. 


> at the chance to commandeer food- 


tries under its control. Its utilization 





Of the \ lg ‘ ‘ i 
fact ot ¢g h Es d ind 
f ‘ ! pres ( if ¢ 
1 in work 
h k per s. It 1s erron 
I ipnt or | t might preven 
on of s} workers to t Reich. This mi 
on will t. \ ( 1y needs wor 
f s of p f ox plies. Finally 
reul t t \ ould increase 
ot ary © not require f 
it H ) supplies to ‘go 
thr t } ( 
Or f for ffs that Europe needs to 
( { ( h ( f h only lamit 
ul for export. Part of the limited quantitics 
Wi presumably be sent to the t million Fret 
I in unoccupied France; part would have to be ¢ 
1 for England, whose health requirements are n 
more gravel reatet 1 than the of any other countr 
( Poland. Tl little would be available for the 
( ed regions in y event. The United States cannot 
th of I malnutriti f a populat: 
almost as large as its own. It can contemplate ne m 
than relief for children pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, sick persons, and prisoners of war; the genet 
poy tion can be helped only in those depressed ar 
which are seen to be nearing the famine phase. Sin 
is Im] ible to foresee where shortages will be m« 
severely felt, relief campaigns should be organized or 
ast rise ris¢ 


The Duty of the Emigreé 


BY J. 


fall of France the ranks of the anti-fascist 


Western 


greatly strengthened by the 


Hemisp! 


1 of 


émigrés in the ere have been 


arriva men snatched 
m totalitarian vengeance. In spite of legal obstacles 


1 bureaucratic red tape, it has been possible to save 
s whose loss would have imp verished the common 
easury of culture and art. 

Left b 


minally fre 


} } 


hind in the occupied territory or in regions only 


are still many of our best fighters, who 
rn desperate eyes toward the sea in seat h of ships that 
er arrive. Among them are a hundred thousand Span- 


rds, men to whom the road across their own land to 
rtugal has been closed since the beginning of the war. 
ey live in constant danger of being delivered over to 


ranco. In the past six months about five 





nd all aid to 


ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


ery ‘ } eet retoer + + \ 


ich th coward S 


r the brutality of the Gestar 


+} af 
AUTNOTITICS ¢ 


ilready been executed. The fundamental duty 


unites those who have becn saved and th 


ait help, and this obligation has the same fi 


ity of the refugee—the 
ly valid qualificatt 

y: surely every ref 
th feels boun 

the work of rescue 

With respect to what I believe to be another duty of 


fucees—the duty of active participation in the anti-fas- 


opinions differ. Frequently peo} le who are 
vs 


inclined to aid the refugees trapped in Europe 
} 


on that 1s not purely 


lumanifarian. 





| have heard more than one distinguished émigré argue 
gratitude to this country for the hospitality accorded 
tugees obligates him to keep silent, to abstain from 
political activity. This attitude ignores the universal 
ter of the struggle impos ‘d upon the world by ex- 
ling totalitarian aggression; it fails to recognize that 
this decisive period there is no zone of spiritual neu- 
ity in which a free man can take refuge without de- 
rting his own cause and betraying the country which 
ned its doors, not to a tourist, but to a fighter against 
ism 
Ihe present conflict between progressive forces and 
talitarian insanity takes on the same character every- 
where. The outcome of the battle will have the same 
msequences for the people who are today fighting 
vigorously against the Nazi armies, for those who have 
ilready fallen under the domination of Hitler, and for 
hose who have not yet experienced foreign invasion or 
cen treason successful within their own country. If it is 
ncorrect to speak in a restricted sense of “‘the Battle of 
England’’—as it was incorrect to speak of “‘the Battle of 
Spain” three years ago, as if its outcome affected only the 
irmies which faced each other on the battlefield— it ts 
jually unrealistic and dangerous to believe that the 
ictive assistance of the United States in the defeat of 
ism is a family question involving Americans only. 
(he battle for democracy is our battle—the battle of the 
Spanish people, the Fren« h people, the German people, 
of all people who cherish freedom—whcether the mili- 
tary encounters take place over England or over a coun- 
try where air-raid warnings have not yet been heard. 
lime is short, and the chances of winning the war 
gainst Hitler are still too problematical for anybody to 
llow himself the luxury of relying only on the gallant 
etforts of the RAF or the Greek infantry to bring about 
tory. Behind this year of war which is drawing to a 
lie four years of costly errors for which no demo- 
cratic country can honestly disclaim responsibility. The 
ple who brought about the present situation still 


| 
ercise their dangerous influence tn circles where for- 


peo 
pry poli y 1s made 
Under ordinary circumstances the question whether 
Lord Halifax should continue to hold the portfolio of 
Foreign Secretary would be one which concerned Brit- 
h subjects alone. But if the Battle of England is our 
hattle, we who carry the responsibility for the death of 
half a million Spaniards are morally obligated to de- 
nee the stupidly childish policy of appeasement of 
n which today dictates the position of the British 
Foreign Office. Men whose past record includes a 
Munich’ are scarcely entitled to ignore the advice of 
th) who from the first day clearly understood that tem- 
porizing with Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco must in- 


evitably end in a total war fought under the worst 


p thle conditions 
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Anti-fascist émigrés have a knowledge born of exper 
ence and a fighting spirit which should be used in th 
common cause. We do not seek to intervene in the is 
ternal politics of the country which has received u 
We ask only to take our rightful place in the genera 
struggle against Hitler, on the outcome of which de 
pends the fate of our own people. In a word, instead of 
remaining inactive, simply as tolerated guests, we ha 
the duty to participate in this last great battle. And 
there can be no doubt that this is the last. The marg: 
of errors which can still be rectified grows small 
every day. A few more grave mistakes, and everythin 
is lost; 1941 may be the decisive year. 

This war is as much a political war as a militas 
war. Time does not permit us to sit back and wait 
for the day when fifty thousand planes will take the 
above the countries dominated by Hitler. The need | 
help England with the greatest possible speed and d 
termination is obvious. But the military effort must | 
reinforced with political effort. Not by arms alone, b 
by revolutionary politics and diplomacy can Hitler 
defeated. 

The people who today are living under Hitler's t 
ror—including the German people—must be led to r 
volt against his intolerable despotism. As I write th 
lines I think of Spain. For in fact Hitler and his G 
letter, Franco, are the same. I cherish the belief that th 
war, which actually began in Spain, may end in Spa: 
with a victory for democracy. From France, from Ho 
land, from Norway, through a hundred apparently 
significant details, comes a message of hope. Even th 
Italian reverses in the eastern Mediterranean can | 
explained only by a spirit of revolt among the Italis 
peasants and workers, who seem to be more interested 11 
defeating Mussolini than in advancing on Athens. Mor 
than an orderly retreat, it is mass desertion, clear sab 
tage in the classic form through which an army in opp: 
sition to the policy of the nation expresses its resistanc 

The possibility of a revolutionary uprising in t! 
occupied territory and in the countries within the Ger 
man sphere of influence is no mere refugee invention 
It is a reality for a not too distant day, provided th: 
British-American policy does not apply the balm of a) 
peasement. Unfortunately there are many types o! 
appeasement, just as there are many types of typhu 
Not long ago it was reported from London that certai 
elements close to the Foreign Office look upon Salvado 
de Madariaga as the man who might reconquer Spai 
for the democracies. The idea is grotesque. It is an insu! 
to the British aviators who are risking their lives at th 
very moment, an insult to the heroic people of Londo 
and to the half-million Spanish fighters who lie burt 
in the soil of my country. Politically Senor Madariag 
is a Spanish joke in exceedingly bad taste. We mig! 
as well try to make a revolution in France with Sacha 
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Guitry, if th 


at entertaining comedian of the French 


y 


urgeoisie had 


r 
+ 


: ft his country out of perso! 
for Laval or Bergery. But the everlasting appeasers will 
go on looking in every hotel, bar, and university of Eu 
rope and the Americas for archdukes and charlatans to 
whom they can safely confide the rebirth of a Eure pe 
that must go farther to the left. 
Here is where the political duty of the émigré 
omes tangible and immediate. They must contribute to 
revolutionary process in every way possit le. But in 
rder that their intervention in the general struggle 
gainst Hitler may be efficient it must be preceded by a 
inion of all true anti-fascist forces in a single fighting 
front. That can only be achieved by the format 
ere in the United States where its action could exert 
the broadest influence—of a sort of Central Council of 
he Emigration, composed of those men from the differ- 
nt European countries who have a record of struggle 
and a courageous vision of the Europe of tomorrow. 
There is no time to wait until the divergent tendencies 
ithin the national refugee groups crystallize in a single 
uim. Each national group carries within it the poison of 
its own internal quarrels. Nothing divides men more 
harply than disillusion and defeat. I have lived through 
the tragedy of three emigrations. When Mussolini came 
to power, Italian political refugees in Europe, with whom 
[ was in close contact, appeared to be more interested in 
pportioning blame for past mistakes than in seriously 


fighting against the Fascist regime. After 1933 the 


German refugees outdid the Italians; each of the 1 
(German parties split into three or four distinct branches 
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. iniar | i Ss 
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tw re not th orst. But 
i 
nd i oft 4 t \ 1 
riticism, prepare the way for the people's revolt 
H{ r ] the Das ror [ » 
| 1x 
| work eff ve the Ce ( 
tion should have at its head a fe t 
intended to be a caricature of the Lea r 
a new P. E. N. Club—whose task would | 
political work in the different Europe 
degree to which this work can be promoted 
It would be responsible for infort An 
P iblic and anti-fascists in general al the true 
tion in Europe and for interpreting tacts according t 
their real political meanings. The very « 
a council would eliminate much of the lan 


fusion which makes possible such a fantastic propo 


] 


the restoration of the monarchy in 


S| 
insane project recalling the days of Versailles when 
states were created at the capri e of the ger 
This 1s surely an idea that lies close to the heat 


r 


everyone conscious Of the responsibility resting upon 


The Indivisible War—Ill 


BY RALPH BATES 


British Labor Does Its Job 


T THE present moment, when even conservative 
observers of the war are beginning to realize that 
Britain must call upon movements of revolt in the 
onquered countries, we hear talk of a revolution hav- 
ing already occurred in England. This article, which 
is based upon the view that a revolution occurs when 
new classes, and their partics, either assume power or 
indelibly set their stamp upon social effort, will attempt 
estimate the effects of the war so far on the social 
tructure of Great Britain. It will thus be a brief study 
f the momentum of the British Labor movement, for 
the deepening of democracy and the removal of con- 
rvative and imperialist hindrances to the successful 


prosecution of the war will only be a complish« d,1 





by virtue of the fact that he has bec saved fron 
concentration camp and ts free to work fora better v 
But every day that 1s allowed to Da: thout puttin yr the 
project into effect weakens, p eparabl r 
( I te \ Ory. 
4 
opinion, by the ability of the Labor Party to radicalize 
itself, to take over eftective direction of the ir, and to 
carry popular opinion with it 
It hat ‘ | + if } } le f the P | ¢ I] LIne 
happens that in the whole ¢ ne period folowing 


Versailles the British Labor Party has 


summed up, and represented, both in its strength and its 
¢ 


vcry adequ UCcly 


1 


weakness, the British dissent from the conservative view 
of society. The Labor Party has always clearly recognized 
1 prosperity would not be achieved under 


capitalism, but it has sensed rather than perceived the 


qaynal of | opean history. The weakness of the | irty 
has been that it has not developed a body of theory. Yet 
that has also been a source of strength. By refraining 
from those ill-executed somersaults which have charac- 


} 


terized the so-called Marxists of Britain, the party has 


never isolated itselk Irom mass Opp 
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the British Communist Party, in which that party ¢ hurled 


Lhe | iblic sentiment which the Conservative Party 
able to utilize in furtherance of its foreign policy 
is the profound desire for peace. The disillusionment 
at followed the First World War, the Conservative 
1 Liberal violation of war-time promises, and the per- 
ity of the post-war foreign policies of ¢ onservative 
rnments similarly strengthened the pacifist tenden- 
of the British Labor Party until eventually a resolu- 
moved by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who was not of 
working-class, trade-union core of the movement 
» for a gencral strike in the event of war was passed 
1 Labor Party convention. The year of its adoption 
was significant. Thereafter, as the danger of fas- 


m was better understood, militant pacifism declined. 


Gradually the emphasis was laid upon new forms of 


lective security, which at successive annual conven 


ns became ever more clearly defined. At the same time 


e party, always thinking realistically, perceived that 


lective security had a maximum and a minimurn ob- 
ective. The first was to preserve peace by building up a 


owerful block of non-aggressive states, including the 


wiet Union. The second, an inescapable corollary of 


1e first, was by means of such alliances to defeat the 


is Should Hitler go to war. As early is 1936, therefore, 


1¢ Labor Party began to recognize the need for develop- 


1g military resources, and by 1938 it had definitely as- 


nted to rearmament. 
Labor's support for the present war was not a conse- 


ence of its membership being stampeded into belliger- 


ence, much less of any betrayal by the leadership. In the 
rceparatory period its approval of rearmament had not 


n conditional upon the reactionary British govern- 


ent’s concluding an alliance with the Soviet Union or 


pon any self-liberalization of the Tory Party. The 


lt was that both the party and the Trades Union 


Congress immediately announced their support of the 
rr 


The realistic view prevailed. The s 


w-moving 
isdom of the party had gt isped the profound dialectic 


history. Its views, once it understood that dialectic, 


in be summed up in these memorable words: 


The party has never hidden} and never will hide its 
tatron of fa m and its readiness to take | irt in 
y struggle, political or military {my italics} to secure 
e defeat of fascism. For it recognizes that the victory 
f n repre ; not only a conquest of markets, 
oni of raw materials, etc.; it ilso leads to 
ie f le dest yn of every democratic right and 
erty it the working class has fought so bitterly, at 
h cost and I to win from its class enemies 
But these words, strangely, are not those of the Labor 
tty. They are taken from the September manifesto of 


workers into the imperialist war.” On September 14, 
feed, the leader of the British Communists even crits 


Labor Party for having, be 





vo t 7 { 
iuse of its lingering 
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a few hours. 

Not only was Labor's assent to the war a foregor 
conclusion, but, in addition, the war-time policy of th 
party, its whole conduct and technique of support, wa 


determined by the steps it had taken in the interest of 


the working class before the war broke out. The Labo: 


Party had ample reason to foresee that the Conservati 

Party would adopt mcasures damaging to the movement 
and to democracy. As carly as 1938 it had therefore set 
about preparing its defenses. Only one example can b 
given here. In the early part of 1939 it became know: 
that the government was planning the compulsory dis 
tribution of dock labor in the event of war. The Tran 

port and General Workers’ Union, of which Mr. Bevir 
is the head, was asked to assent to the formation of mo 
bile battalions of dock laborers. About the necessity ot 
moving dock labor from the east to the west coast ther 
was never any doubt in the mind of Labor. However 
the trade unions, deeply mistrustful of the government 
insisted that it should be done under a civil authority i: 
which the union should have place and upon a voluntary 
basis. In general, all these questions arising out of th 
need for reorganization were submitted to a special con 
ference of the Trades Union Congress on May 19, 193 

and the General Council's report, outlining the techniqu 
of war support, was approved by 3,923,000 votes t 

550,000. Of the minority, a great part objected onl; 


certain features of the proposed p! in. 


At the outbreak of the war Labor expressed its distru 
of the government, and in doing so adequately reflect: 
public opinion. That the Conservative Party, by and larg 
a dangerously perverse and incalculable agglomeratior 


of business men, was primarily responsible for the war 


was the opinion of a great majority of the working clas 
That the Chamberlain government was inefficient, for a 
its arrogant boast of a monopoly of administrative intc! 
ligence, the war itself was to make clear. Labor th 

refused to join Mr. Chamberlain's government, fos b 
joining a government excessively staffed with appeaser 
incompetents, and reactionaries it would have sut 


rendered all guaranties of its preservation and woul 


have gained no power to enforce measures necessary for 


the winning of the war. The party weakened its position 
however, by agreeing not to contest by-elections. N 


doubt the fear of splitting the Conservative Party, whi 


at that time might well have placed even more power 10 


the hands of the appeasers, was the underlying reaso 
for the electoral truce. 

On the industrial side the movement at once began 
steady and constantly augmenting effort to permeate t! 
new administrative apparatus of the country. The rel 
tions between the ministries and the trade unions, wit 


certain exceptions, were far from cordial, Just as Me 





pacitism, sought to hold back the declaration of war for 
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Chamberlain had declined letend Britain upon tl 
sis Of collaboration with the other European democra- 

so now he was incapable of calling upon the demo 
ratic dynamic which alone could win the war. Naturally 
nough, the outbreak of hostilities gave rise to a spate of 
gislation, which inevitably, so far as the Acts of Parlia 
ent were concerned, could only outline general prin 
tion was left to orders and 


ples. Their concrete formu 
regulations. How complex was Labor's task of vigilance 
lay be realized from the fact that by May, 1940, th 


Q new acts had required 700 orders and 400 regula 
ons, an enormous number of which affected the mov: 
nt in one way or another. 

The government was slow to draw upon the trade 
nion movement and dilatory in the elaboration ot 
iministrative machinery. On October 5, 1939, for in 
ince, the T. U. C. had proposed the formation of a 
[rade Union Advisory Committee, and after half 

arted dickering this was accepted. Even then the official 
ractice was not to call this committee together. In gen 
ral, Mr. Burgin, Minister of Supply, in the words of the 
ibor Party, “combed the Directory of Directors and th 
lore recent editions of Debrett for the personnel of the 
supply Council, while for his area officers he has resorted 

the quarterdeck and the regimental mess.” 

In many cases Labor pressed for admission to com 

tees and obtained it, but no legal provision was made 

y the concession, and to a large extent administrative 

ver was withheld. Reluctance and distrust were the 

ynotes throughout. The Prices of Goods Act of 1939 
sa case in point. Only at the second reading on Octo- 
er 19 was Labor able to obtain representation. The 
Export Council was another, though here some executiv: 
»wer was obtained. The Miners’ Federation, again, ap 
roached the Mines Department concerning the organt- 
tion of fuel supply. Not until the breakdown in the 
rst winter of the war showed the need for serious effort 

1 the government take adequate steps. The Coal Supply 
Act of April 5, 1940, then set up a Coal Production 
Council upon which three trade-union representatives sit. 





fhe T. U. C. also obtained places upon the central and 
gional food councils and upon the advisory committees 
1 the control of raw materials. In this case, however, 
the controls, despite Labor's objection, remained exclu 
vely in the hands of the ministries. That has since been 
' hanged by Mr. Morrison. During his occupancy of the 
Ministry of Supply three employers and three T. U. ¢ 
ielegates have been added to the controls. Sharp fights 
ive sometimes occurred, as in the regulation of the fish 
ng industry, where the powerful Transport Union under 
Mr. Bevin was able to secure a total reorganization of the 
‘overnment scheme. The unions are now strongly repre 
ented on the Fisheries Advisory Council. In one other 


that of shipping control, the last I shall quote, the 


\ ns concert 





1 n Septembe rf 28 act lly propose I the 





































mn OF af I l \\ 4 
\ consta struggle was 1 sary to sategt t 
rests of seamen exposed to the dangers of —_— 
final debate in Parliament, on March 18, 1940, d 
manded by Labor, great lamayged t C | f 
~ crnn [ 
| ) S ) ) Ml = 
Labor movement was negative. It sought, on t 
» make limited use of Labor on advisory 1 
idministrative committees. The Conservative P Of 
put it simply, the capitalists of Britain, wer US 


i I 


irrendering any control whatsoever 


heart did not want to fight. They would 


la pal revolution’ in Germany 1 
ec that would have left fascism intact 
As in the American (¢ | War, t f 
events eventually gave irresistible urgency to demand 
which had their origin in social conditions. W 


Labor movement two opinions had been gaining ground 


throughout the spring of 1940-—that the right-wing 


Conservatives then in office were incapal 


‘ i ‘ ’ 
the ir, and that Labor's policy of refusin ter tl 
povernment was damaging th | y in public est It 
was, none the less, alt ther imy thle t rat 
with the appeasers. The failure in Norway at last 
the Conservative Party and mad possible the format 
of a new Cabinet in which Labor would not be con - 
pelled t play subordinate and undignified ro \t 
the same time the strongest warning must at once be 
given not to regard this as a “revolution” or as justil 
the irresponsible optimism about thi future expre 14 
many liberal circles. It was a guaranty of democracy and 
a step in the right direction. That is all. Real and sip 
nificant changes have taken place, but there is still al 


lutely no assurance that in the event of peace the Con 
servatives will not be able to drive Labor from its in 


valuable but vulnerable positions. 





The attack upon the appeasers, vigorously sustained ° 
by the Labor movement, suffered certain illuminating 
chang 5 as a COnsequenc of the fall of France. Prev: 
to that event, or to the publi compr hension of tt t 
tain trade conventions had demanded the dismissal of 
the appcasers. As late as the first weck of July the Na 
tional Union of Railwaymen had unanimously called for 

h a solution of the national problem. Mr. Bevin 
menting upon the Fren h disaster, had spoken clearly 

bie yntis he uid } CSO I ( 
Dn ot as a war between nations | f 
ind let this be 1 for tl ) 
¢ the Con iniste, the no ¢ J 
Holl 1, in France, « B 1 that Vv | t 

the working « whatso¢ the political party might 

have n, operated as a f if 

a from higher up 




















































( tion of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
t t the resolution formerly moved 
| Part lling tor the ex} ilsion of the re- 
forwerd by the Communist 
South \ s Miners’ Federation and re 
otner mine nfielas, und il tedly on Labor 
lendat It has been said that this tempo 
al OF attitude was due to the deep and almost 
strust « Communists. As soon as the 
L'nion had obtained gains in Poland, the Com 
Party, with its usual subordination to Moscow 
nly declared the war to be imperialist and 
racy to be no better than German fascism, 
( ( OK ion the London Daz!) Worker 
mere bogy. However, the change at the 
( » probably er out of a fear of 
the right-wing ¢ servatives too far. For the 
m supporters, in the historic May debate, 
ed a majority in the House. Alarmed by 
in attack they might have withdrawn sup- 
Mr. Churchill's government. That, I think, was 
ef of the Labor Par 
establishment of the new administration on 
cttected enormous changes in the country. The 
of the effort which now had to be made 
rth drastic legislation. The total mobilization 
t ir dect in the Emergency Powers bill 
I ’ upon the working class which 
r have fulfilled had not Labor itself 
portant positions in the Cabinet. Labor will- 
ed longer hours and submitted to industrial- 
1 schemes when these were to be controlled 
rful and clearsighted representative, 
as Minister of Labor. Trade-union collabo- 
e a living reali and to a great extent 
racter was transformed. More and more legal 
was made for it. It became less a matter of 
onsultation than of administrative control. 
terly untrue to say that the unions have weak- 
selves by this acceptance of re sponsibility. The 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration 
r of July 18, under which Labor gave up the right 
ce, also made it compul ory tor employers to ob- 
le-union condit [he terms of the order, 
nutely regulate arbitration and which are sub- 
ision at the of the year, were largely 
up by the T. U. C. and the Employers: Fedcra- 
The ¢ oO more or less inevitable 
ig Wal have not been counterbalanced by adequate 
incre t tl is have not lost their milt 
In rec four major organizations in the 
ay, shipy nginecring ficlds, angered at 
f ( have asked 


mands by tl 


for that ose. In that tribunal 


Labor has representation. On the analogy of previ 
appeals under Mr. Churchill's administration the uni 


will obtain a compromise verdict in their favor. Alre 


I 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin have announced that 
cessive hours, rendered necessary by the negligence 
Mr. Chamberlain, are hindering rather than augment 
production. They are being reduced, and this process \ 
continue. 


In two vast fields the new government has not 


accomplished those transformations which are vital! 


, rnd +} 
necessary, and on both 


resh drive toward effective 


to make a 
Despite the drastic measures taken, no real plan for t 


| 


thoroughgoing exploitation of resources has yet be 


evolved. The observer cannot fail to note that it is 
structure of capitalism itself which interposes obsta 
and which has so far resisted serious amendment. Mar 


tacturers in industries not organized as trusts arc 
thinking in terms of competition. The massive bulk 
the great trusts has to some extent prevented the full 
of resources. The nature of the problem is obvious. T 


danger to national unity which its solution necessar 


presents is not less so. At some moment when the bitt 


logic of the war has made the next step self-evide 
capitalism itself must be amended in the direction 
socialism. It would be too much to expect a comp! 
ransformation of Britain during the war; neverthiel« 
the problem throughout ts that which the American ¢ 

War presented to the Radical Republicans, the probl: 
of imparting to the war eftort the quality demanded 


its origin and inner reality. To refuse support, or to shir 


the task of creating morale by transforming democra 


because changes are not instantly made would be to 1 


peat the error of Garibaldi, who made his aid cot 
tional upon Lincoln declaring a forthright abolition: 
Marx and his socialist followers were of a more real: 
mind. As for the Radical Republicans, Mr. Hacker 
of them: 


the Old Radicals (supported by the New Rad 
cals) were ruthless. Over Lincoln’s protests they pass: 
through Congress the Confiscation Acts of 1861 a: 
1862. They drove Lincoln into issuing the Emanct; 


tion Proclamation. They established their own so-callc 


Committee on the Conduct of the War (in Congress ) 


and hounded the President until he got rid of we 
generals and was ready to prosecute the struggle rele: 
lessly. They clamored, until they were successful, for t! 
arming of the Negroes and their use in the Unt 

(“The Triumph of American ( 


armed forces 


talism.”’) 
A similar part must be played by British Labor. |) 


very great measure it has done its duty. 


As yet the transformation of British foreign po! 
lags behind the social adaptations carried out within | 


country. But on the achicvement of this depends not only 
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uunts Labor will be compel: 


interventior 
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cece The new runaway 


TR,z ANSI On November 29 the Detroit Neu i 
cities Wiilinseiiedinn win. sod iae anes, hest seller! 
ohs about Mr. Willkie’s jaunt from Florida to New Yor! , \ ° 
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e item was buried in the obituary columns “Your correspondent’s unwavering choice 
} for the year’s finest first novel.” 
“HEN THE PRIC] milk went up recently. ¢ CLIFTON_FADIMAN. 
e in Brooklyn put a sign in its window saying th 
saw no necessity to be t rates. Several represent 
ree milk distributors led to urge the manager of 
to remove the sign. They tailed. A short time later the 
‘ 's supply of milk vanished from the sidewalk 
' 
HE THOMAS GIBSON SERVICE, reputed to the oid 
financial advisory service in the } y 
{ ny berore election t the dange of a R if 
tory It now tells its clients that the Senate ts pre red 
assert the authority of Congress as a coordinate branch 
the government, and apprehensions of the development 
a domestic dictators] Ip come more and more to resemble 
» demons conjured i by an over-active political imagina 


7 
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HERE WASN'T A PEEP of protest when Wil! 


iry was jacked up at the A. F. of L. convention—from 





$12,000 to $20,000. One reason, it is said, is that a lot of 


lr’. of L. leaders are expecting salary increases as a result 


rising union incomes, and they thoucht it was 1 to By WALTER VAN 
ee aes ae ap Oe TILBURG CLARK 
Fourth Printing, $2.00 












DOWN SOUTH in New York “Forty-eight of the 


nx’s fifty-four candidates who were processed last night 


————s 


late for camp spent the night in the Concourse Plaza Ny RGE \\T | AMB’S AMERIC h| 
|. The six others, Negroes, went to the Harlem Branch d A! A! 


the YMCA.” From a story about draftees in the W’ar/d By ROBERT GRAVES. The first American novel 
by the distinguished author of 1, CLAUDIUS. “An 
absorbing book and one of the best Revolutionary 
novels ever written.’’ — CARL VAN DOREN. 

380 pages, $2.50 


gram, November 28 


ROPHECY: Coughlin’s Socal Justice, commenting on the 


I. O. convention, announced that “four years hence on BOOKS Al VE 
; z J J 


i not be surprised to find a C. I. O.-nominated and -domi- 


| 


1 candidate elected to the Presidency of the United States Oy VINCENT ST AmeEs t. & gay 600 uncon 


venuonal chronicle of literary shennanigans, st 
tne Republi an tl ket ” Social lu tice 1S he ing pro ( LO reverent, amusing, delightful With an informal 
; , . , ax : <i index by Christopher Morley. 360 pages, $3.00 
e days, although still worri 1 about pagan clements 


MY LIFE WITH “GEORGE” 
N AN ADDRESS before the New York State ¢ onegress of d i 4 Ly) 


nts and Teachers, as reported by the New York Herald By I. A. R. WYLIE, The blistering story of a 
. >. scones famous novelist’s incredible childhood with hee 

ue ) on ' uben kL ' , f le 
e, Dr. Ignatius Taubeneck said: “Women of this coun- magnificent rapscallion of a father. 351 pages 


must stop playing the fascist game of bridge and have illustrated. $3.00 


re children if we are to preserve democracy in the world. a Wh \ a! mG i] 
not fiddle while Rome burns.” IVFOR' LATION, PLEASE! 
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BERAL NEW DEALERS are talking definitely about rais 50 complete quiz sessions, with more than 1500 
, , (and answers) that have ee the 

{ : " — eee ‘ . . questions 
funds to buy the Hearst news; apers. David K. Niles is wit and wisdom of Clifton Fadiman and his board 


of experts. With special introductions , by Christ- 


eading spirit behind the move. 
5 >} uind the move opher Morley, Jobn Kieran, and F, P, A. $2.00 
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ANtie et Leg 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


() FAR as I can find out, hardly anybody cares any- 
hing now about Fred E. Beal. He is just a fat, sun- 
burned convict working in the laundry and in the 
ticlds at North Carolina's Caledonia Prison Farm. He is 
longer the symbol of red revolution. He is no longer 

i menace to angry industrialists. The word “Gastonia” ts 
nger vivid in the vocabulary of America. So nobody 


Beal is just a man in prison. The fact that a good 


iny people think he was never guilty of the crime for 
hich he was sentenced is beside the point. The fact 
em} hasizes is that wh many Americans are 


idy to carry banners for a member of their own group 
prison, or for any dramatic actor in a dramatic cause, 


interest in an individual who symbolizes nothing 


n given what is called 
ncy by the Governor ot North Carolina, who 
| utors when he was sentenced 
r the killing of Chicf of Police Aderholt at the culmi- 


ition of the Gastonia textile strike of 1929. The Gov- 


he out « ft in a couple of months, cut 
il’s sentence on the ground of his good behavior in 
ison so that he will get out of prison five years from 
day. Obviously that good-bchavior re ord would have 
ood for the next governor to act upon. Almost auto- 


itically it would have won consideration. Action on it 

this trme served only to y that the Governor declined 

free the prisoner he had helped convict. The only man 

nyt) r out of the ision, so far as I can see, 

the present governor, Clyde R. Hoey, who conceivably 

some bad memories of his part in prosecuting 

I. It was a procedure which put as much emphasis on 

and radicalism as on murder. The trials were 

les. The sentences satisfied fears. The Governor's 

takes the shape of magnanimity. But the magnanimity 
! ves Beal a convict 

Cuve the Governor credit: he says he still thinks Beal 

guilty. Give him credit, also: in the book in which Beal 

! his story, from the Gastonia strike and trial to his 

llustonment with communism, he called the Governor 

righteous,” spoke of his “prurient curiosity,” and 

ribed him as “looking for all the world like a quack- 

ne barker, with his winged collar and chocolat 

vn swallow-tailed coat.” The fact remains that the 

rnor knows that nobody yet knows who fired 

hot which killed the policeman, and he knows that 


hong in the night from strike headquarters fol- 


lowed the destruction of former strike headquarter 

a mob. (No member of this mob was ever arrest 
Maybe the Governor believes, as he said in his re 
“clemency” statement, that the strike was part ot 
“Communist uprising.” 

Other facts deserve remembrance, nevertheless. In t! 
trial in which Beal was convicted that year, seven m 
were sentenced to long prison terms for the death of o: 
man (seventeen to twenty years for Beal). In the sat 
year in North Carolina eight textile strikers or str 
sympathizers were killed, and nobody was punished t 
killing any of them. 

All that is history now. The world moves on. 1 


Gastonia strike is forgotten. It is not even mentioned 


the economic and social history of the town which | 


been published under the editorship of a textile mai 
facturer. The liberals at home and abroad seem to ha 
forgotten also. A few remember, but they are ov 
whelmed by newer, more intellectually fashional 
causes, and they are unable to arouse interest in oth 

It is not surprising. Certainly Beal is just a litt 
effeminate-looking fellow doing the washing of ot! 
convicts. Maybe he ts even, as some say, a rat \ 
snapped at the capitalists and then ran out on the C 
munists. But he is a man, and he is unjustly in pris 
(The Prosecutor-Governor does not agree to that.) 7 
little ex-Communist is a cipher in injustice in a wor 
overwhelmed with vaster oppression. He is the Mr. Z 
of liberal causes in the United States. 

He is guilty now of being undramatic. And that 
almost, it seems, a greater crime than being poor, or | 
ing unpopular. But in his obscurity he raises the questi: 
whether anybody in the United States is seriously int: 
ested in justice as such—in justice merely. No good 1 
any harm would be accomplished by turning Beal loo 
He is just a man, getting on in his forties. He'll be abx 
fifty when he comes to the end of the time left for hir 
by Governor Hoey’s “clemency.” His yellow stubby h 
by then will be gray. 

So far as I know he has nothing to commend him ! 
his innocence—again Governor-Prosecutor Hoey d 
not agree. I doubt that that is sufficient. He is not a caus’ 
He is just a man. And that is not enough for either e: 
thusiasts or liberals. He does not give them a show in 
world of bombs and planes. His case is undramatic, 11 
dividual, and out of date. He is not a show worth staging 


In the American mind he ts buried alive. 
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Notes by the Way 
FIND IT rather amusing that Henry Seidel Canby, per 
haps the most dignified of our literary statesmen, co 
Maria in | 
10m the Bell Tolls” one of the “perfect love stories 


rs the romance of Robert Jordan and 


\dern literature.” In my review of Hemingway's book | 
ght in one minority report to the effect that Maria was 
uly unreal character in the book and that the romant 
love-at-first-sight was unconvincing. Maria has no o 


relation to the main story - moreover, in the course of a 


, 
1 
book full of characters who grow as we read—like 


} 


into human beings with whos 


es coming toward us 
onalities and fates we become almost painfully involved, 
re is absolutely no development in the character of Maria 
e is a ready-made pawn—symmetrical and submissive 
ym Pilar pushes into Jordan's sleeping bag and whose 
ction begins and ends just there. The love scenes read as 
they had come out of a tap turned on and off at will, and 
lemingway s attempts to out-Joyce Joyce are pretentious an i 
The love story, in other words, borders on pulp, though 
) pulp magazine would allow such frank descriptions as 
lemingway's to appear in its pages. That is why I find the 
pture of Mr. Canby, who would not touch True Storie 
th a ten-foot pole, amusing. Hemingway's treatment ot! 
men and love is ridiculous but not amusing, because the 
t that Maria is a complete blank mars his book as a whole 
1 in particular undermines the characterization of Jordan 
It may be objected that if Maria fails to become real, the 
woman in the book, Pilar, does not. But Pilar’s reality 
little to do with the fact that she is a woman. It ts he 
uline characteristics that predominate and make her in 
ting. The test of Hemingway's capacity for creating 
nan character is Maria. He fails that test and in the 
ess reveals an attitude toward women and love con 
nded of adolescent naivete and what seems to be an 
illy adolescent, belligerent condescension toward women 
human beings. As if in revenge against women, who bafile 
m, he forces Maria to occupy the role of a sexual con 
nience and at the same time contrives to put her on a 
lestal. It is hard to say which is worse from the artisti 
int of view. Maria is sure-fire, of course, with American 
aders, including Mr. Canby, and her unreal presence in a 
ok rich in other characterizations so obviously based on 
lose and creative observation even raises the suspicion that 
e was deliberately invented. I should prefer, in a way, to 
elieve that; but I suspect that the real explanation is even 
ess to Hemingway's credit as a mature writer. I can’t help 
teeling that Maria actually represents Mr. Hemingway's, and 
Mr. Canby’s, conception of woman as she is or should be 


ich 1s pretty discouraging 


HAVE 


( Nive r 


A MEMORANDUM 
Wiswell,”” the latest novel by Kenneth Roberts 


from George Joel on 


Ning of the Slicks’” (slicks are ma 


rAZINES printed on coated 


, ' P 
I 
Mr] 
iii A 
per \ 
1 
pr ) a) 
5 A n Re | 
\ * Kf 
e | Dr. | 2's s ° t 
| ld ¢ f i 
: wi it Ww t y a K 
widel 1 tl t 
ple who s ted ¢ \ } 
in dregs the « Hi 
gel ri iS A < s 
forbears as ‘| : 
i peasal 
ly e a n e 1 t that « 
tt on the notion that the os of the 2 
ylut A; es re | y 1 I s 5 f 4 i 
bier ted to bei iz CX | } 1 | { , lorte 1, } 
housed. Mr. R ts, Wi t g these facts, 
to their method of exp: g They were in 
ain uneéducated, rude, a t had, in 
words, the « n faults of ¢ > who fight d 
for survival The « 1 people t $ to 
» learn ma rs, and Mr. | | 
ho lack manners 
I don’t like Oliver Wiswell. He is a v stully . 
If he were living today he w 1 be a | l CI 
Republican; and if you transplant his st to a 
setting, y have a i ¢ against the « 
f Life 
, , | | » — j 
That apparently is exactly what Mr. Rol 
! ; 
‘ ing ly r lecwe oe P } | 
writing “Oliver Wiswell.” He is said to f ou 


violent present-day tories, a distinction he sh with 
Daughters a: . of 


professional patriots of the 


he has out irted 
R. with nice dit 


American Revolution. But perhaps 


self. He has presented the D. A 


The Daughters would undoubtedly agree with his opins 


of the underprivileged, but they can hardly he exp. 
admit that their treasured ancestors belong: 
unwashed. Mr 
tion. In any case it will be interesting, as Mr. Joel 


Roberts should have chosen another re 


to watch the career of Oliver Wiswell, particularly in } 


woo | 


LINGUISTIC NOTE: A letter from Oslo relates tha 


man soldiers in Norway are equipped with a Gert 





mM 


Norwegian phrase book, edited by one Lieutenant Colonel 


F. Sulzberger, which contains the following yuen 
questions and commands in the section designed for s 
on duty—there is another section for general use 

Are you the mayor (minister, teacher, manager, ¢tc.) 
Open all the cabinets 

Where is the cash 

How many crowns are there? 


1 
\ te down the amount here 


re 


‘ 


pe 


ot 
5 
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rloined Letter, by 


Have you any money anywhere else ? 
i or ca ai at 
¢ is the whole story of the occupation of Norway and 


ountries by the Nazi gangsters abroad. The new order 
obbery is being carried out with true German thorough- 
! one may even be amused, in a sinister way, by the 


dor of bureaucracy that rises from these minute, 


g about the fact that 
ee $ | v to hold. F Dl cates 
i ig aimost too heavy to noid or that reason 


rper, I am intormed in a publicity note, decided to issue 


iall thin-paper edition of “Mark Twain in Eruption” as 
larger regular edition. This small edition, accord- 


to the release, was sold out before publication. I hope 


readers will go ht on complaining and that publishers 
the compla A boo t is small enough to 
Oa pocket, printed in xood type and flexible as 

1 1 
( IS iInpratiating in itseil it the tendency nas 

1 1 } 

the other wa Competition for the readers atten- 
fostered shee exhibitioni in book-making, 
e mat of size a thickness of paper SO- 

fine | likely these d be big bool 
a fine DOOKS are likely these days to be Dig DOOKS. 
is needed is well-designed small books. This is a cause 


might well be taken up by the Dolphin, “a periodical 


eople who find pleasure in fine books.’ The Do/phin 
ited Editions Club. It is 


magazine, and I have 


rinally the annual of the Lim 


meaning for some time to report that I find its first 
e very engaging. It is concerned only with The Book 
re are articles on The Printer as Author, Edward Lear 
th illustrations and quotation i detective story in which 


sleuth uses as a clue a forged copy of the ““Hypneroto- 


Poliphi 1 dis ion of Persian book-making, a 
p little essay on typography by George Bernard Shaw 
a8 strong opinions about that too. The final item is The 


Poe, here printed in a type that has never 


ed before. The Dolphin w include such a reprint in 
When a dozen have app d they will be bound 
charge. But won't it be a big book ? 


MARGARET MARSHALL 


Things in the Saddle 


THE SADDLE. By George Norlin. Harvard 
{ ersity Press. $2.5 

Ll 1’ DILEMMA, ALONE OR ALLIED? By Nor- 
ian Ange Harper and Brothers. $1.75 

DEMOCRACY WILL DEFEND AMER- 


el Grafton. Simon and Schuster. $1. 


f oll Hon 


NORLIN of the University of 


Roosevelt Professor at the 


Col | rdore 
¢ ( I f the academ year 1932-33. On 
er 5 1932, he delivered his inaugural address in 

‘ { America This lecture, forming 
of the present ve f essays, is worth rereading at 
N the American frontier, living 


in a 1 state where the memory of the 


frontier is still alive, interprets American history as a n 
from frontier to frontier. “Every frontier in American hi 
represents in greater or less degree a revolt against ex] 
tion and tyranny and a reassertion of the worth and dig 
of the human being.” The goal of this march is the A 
can dream of creating a soil and climate where every hu 
personality, according to its capacity, may flower at 
fruitful. The dream must be reckoned with by anyone 
wishes to interpret the past of America or foretell the d 
tion of America’s tuture. While Dr. Norlin thus tric 
explain America to the German students, they staged 
multuous welcome for him to the Third Reich. 

Dr. Norlin watched National Socialism mount into 
saddle. Being a scholar and a trained observer, he 
penetrate beneath the surface of the “sinister flood wit! 
sublimation of the savage in man and its deliberate mob: 
tion of that savagery against all the moral restraints 
decencies which civilization has built up to make humar 
tolerable on this not too kindly planet.”” Since his returs 
has tried to tell his fellow-Americans of the new ideas v 
are trying to ride mankind. Most of the essays in his 
speak of the irreconcilable clash between democracy, w 
he interprets in the opening essay in the light of Lin 
thoughts and actions, and its “brutish opposite,”” a 
which democracy must ride, armored and weaponed. A 
tant defense of democracy against the fascist counter-re 
tion 1s the frontier on which America now finds itself. 

Two other books set forth with remarkable clarity 


1 


this new frontier. One deals with America’s foreign 


the other with its domestic policy. The first is by a man \ 


has spent many years of a fruitful life in the quest for | 
and in an effort to convince other men that peace, |: 
peace for all nations, can be had if men are ready to pa 
price. Norman Angell puts before the American p 

which he knows well from the many years he spent her 

laborer and farmhand in the West, the dilemma that f{ 
America at present. His book discusses this burning ques 
with a profound understanding of the common man’s | 
of view, with logic and clarity, and with a far-sighted ; 
of immediate realities. Every American should read at 


this one book on foreign policy. 


Angell's thesis, that America can have security and p< 
if Americans are ready to pay the price, 1s echoed, wit 


different accent, by a younger writer, an American jour: 
who concentrates on the domestic effort and policy ne« 
for the preservation of democracy. Samuel Grafton’s | 
pamphlet is written with a telling force; some of the t! 
it says ought to be learned by heart by everyone who t 
democracy seriously and realizes the present unique t 
against it. “The test of our fortitude is not whether we 
fight like the devil once we get into the trenches, but wh: 
we can place the trenches where we want them by m 

thinking.” “Historically, democratic rights did not com: 
the world to be protected by the people; they were cre 
to protect the people. It is American democracy whic! 
protected the American Civil Liberties Union,” and not 
versa; ‘with no attempt to disparage that organization 

be said that, in a genuinely undemocratic setting, its me 


would have been hanged long ago. They were able 
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1d work for democracy because we had it. In a Hit 

rmany, where su nN organization would be most useful, 

s not possible to have one.” 

Grafton is one of the very few who understand that 

egle against totalitarian fascism every action must be 

ved by its effect upon this struggle, that there are no 
ited and no neutral actions, that life and business cannot 
on as usual, that fascism is a unified world-wide system 
h thinks and acts as a system, to which democracy must 

sly a democratic rebuttal on a similarly systematic level 


nocratic civilization dare not lose this struggle, “tor when 


ses, it loses everything, and perhaps forever.’ No revo 

ym is possible avainst a victorious fascism; the people 
I i I 

nnot rise against a system built on the resolve, and armed 


¢ 


h the necessary ruthlessness to carry the resolve through, 


it the people shall not rise. 
Mr. Angell has written a mature book on America’s for 
ae policy in the present situation. With the restraint of ex- 
ienced age he restates a creed often stated before and 
ved true by the course of events. Mr. Grafton has thrown 
a revolutionary appeal full of fervor and faith. He ad 
ynishes American democracy that only more democracy, a 
itant faith in democracy refusing all weak-kneed com- 
ymises with fascism, can achicve the conquest of the new 
ntier, which is not an American frontier only but, in the 
epest meaning of the American dream, a frontier for all 
ikind. HANS KOHN 


Mr. Hackett’s Second Country 


HOSE DENMARK. By Francis Hackett Doubleday, 


Doran and Company. $2.50. 


f YOU want a textbook on the social and economic or- 
ganization of Denmark (pre-April, 1940), this is no book 


you. Nor will you be wise to look here for a topographi- 


guide. But if an urbane and civilized writer's appreciation 
in urbane and civilized society appeals, go to your book- 
ler at once 

You will find a revealing picture of Denmark, although 
» almost totally devoid of photographic detail. Mr. Hackett 


in impressionist with his own somewhat oblique methods 


pointing the high lights and low lights. Don’t be sur- 


ed to find him constantly shooting off at a tangent and 
ining, many pages later, in a grand parabola to his main 
eme. Inevitably he has much to say about Ireland, and if 


book were indexed, which God forbid, England, France, 


{ America would have many entries. There are numerous 


dotes about people—Jane Addams, Arnold Bennett, 
| ; 
nsen, Mike Collins, and Judge Julian Mack, to mention 


ly a few in a catholic list. All of this may seem to have 
ry little to do with Denmark, but actually these digressions 


iy an integral part in explaining why Denmark is civilized 


nd how it got that way. They help to explain, also, the 


insformation of Francis Hackett the somewhat raw young 


ish nationalist, who would have been infuriated by the 


irgeois virtues of Denmark, into Francis Hackett the mel- 


wed cosmopolitan, who found in that small country a 


irit, a tolerance and an adult gatety 


’ 


iturity of mind and sp 


to which he could not fail to respond. 
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NOT BY ARMS ALONE 


fav's need for moral 


By Hans Koun. Emphasizing 


social, and economic revitalizat ,M Kol pleads 
loquently for a resumption otf the great crusade of 
the human spirit 1 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

By Artruur N. Ho.comst Hlis message is ag simple 
and direct as it must be acutely gratify: ig to all good 
friends of our American democracy—the old type of 
friend.’—SIMEFON STRt NSAY, in N, z. Times B & 
Review. $2.50 


THE IMMIGRANT 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Marcus Leg Hansen. Written with unusual acu 
men and charm, these chapters consider the immigrants’ 


r¢ 


dithculties in getting to America and their 


e on 


tur institutions and our national ideals. $2.50 


s . , ° "ry? 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
AN ENFORCED RECONNAISSANCE 
Edited by THaAcHer Winstow & FRANK P. Davivson 
Concise presentations of important considerations for 
American youth today, as seen by various academic 
and professional authorities. $2.50 


ry” 7 ‘ ¥ ’ ry , ’ — 
rHINGS IN THE SADDLE 
By Georce Noruin. Stirring papers and addresses by a 
great classicist alive to every important issue of our 
own day, urging militant loyalty to our democratic 
faith as our first line of defense against Nazism $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE and OTHER MASTERS 


By Evmer F. Sro.u. “He ranges widely through dra- 
matic literature. ... His passages of general comment 
are of great value for their clearsighted concentration 
upon the theatre.”’,—SAamvuet C. Cuew,in N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Books. $4.50 


THE X OF PSYCHOLOGY 

By Puicturps Mason. “An important contribution to the 
study of the foundations of psychology from the view- 
point of a definite philosophical system.”—Thought 
$2.50 

HUMAN NATURE 
IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

By Kurt Goupstein. A prominent psychiatrist ana!- 


yzes human nature in general, and builds up a strik- 
ingly valuable social philosophy for our time. $2.50 


MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION AND 
GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM THEORY 


By Rosert Triftrin. A much needed evaluation and 
clarification of the present position of the theory, con- 
solidating the progress made so far and carrying the 
whole subject on into new fields. HARVARD ECONOMIC 
STUDIES, 67. $2.50 


WHY SMASH ATOMS? 


By ArtHour K. Sotomon. “A lucid account of how 
scientists have pried successfully into the long hidden 
secrets of the atom and made discoveries already use- 
ful to man in medicine, physics, and other fiel 

Cincinnatt Times-Star, $2.50 
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I am glad to record that this book does not neglect the Munich if ever the grasp of the Axis reaches the River P! aia 
I iterial qualities of the Danes. Some of its most This is the main theme of Henry Wallace’s new book, ad 
P pages are devoted to Danish food. The coffee and it was the theme of his tireless campaigning. And no highe - 
receive a well-deserved tribute, but why is there no tribute can be paid our new ambassador to Latin Amer Soil 
on of Danish fish except for a rather unhappy episode than this simple statement of fact. For in order to arrive fE 
in eel? Has Mr. Hackett never tasted those tiny, delicate this hemispheric position Mr. Wallace has had to make ty 7 
ps which po ired in a ink shower on a piece of bre id decisions agonizing to a politician: he has had to admit t - 
thickly spread with the best butter in the world, make the a previous stand of his was wrong, and he has had to Was 
perfect appetizer ? contrary to the wishes of his own pressure group, the fart I vel 
Mr. Hackett was happy in his adopted country and his Nation readers will remember that in a series of articles | bial 
book reflects that happiness. Yet it underlines the tragedy lished early in 1939 I took Mr. Wallace to task for invol\ 
which has overtaken Denmark, and it hits hard at aggressors himself in a war with Latin American farmers by dum; 
and those who condone their deeds. The following passage produce in Europe, and then for dumping crops in | 7 
ani 1 bull's, or should we say, an eagle's eye America itself. Mr. Wallace went off on this tangent be = 
the European crisis had cut off the American farmer f: ee 
, = onda : : : vital export markets. But as I pointed out, the crisis had ! eee 
f ask for ¢ penalty the law can g ] . : : ye en 
a i le a i aia Aaa the Latin American economy even more, and Mr. Wal _ 
) onnect ot nations to pursue appeasement. All ois short-sighted remedy was tending to deepen the world ; 
itions ask for is to be given back to their own directic by driving Latin America’s politically dominant agrar o 
be given back while there is still life in them and whil into Hitler's arms. Mr. Wallace has now completely 1 ~ 
n make their voices heard. How deaf the inner man his position. The policy of the United States is now, ir rm 
oe Sa nnne eane ee gently, to let Argentina and Canada have first chance at ] 
KEITH HUTCHISON British market for foodstuffs, and to make a beginni: And 
developing new domestic outlets for our surplus crops; n a 
. . of the credit for this about-face is due Mr. Wallace's for _ 
Ambassador to the Hemisphere assistant, Milo Perkins, who developed the promising St 1 
THE AMERICAN CHOICE. By Henry A. Wallace. Reynal Plan for domestic distribution of our crop surpluses. af 
ad Slittcac 81 Mr. Wallace makes a strong plea against trade wit om 
. Hitlerized Europe; he well knows that the only way to t: Si 
URING the recent campaign Mr. Willkie did a great with Hitler is either to subsidize his purchases or t fn 
deal of talking, much too much, some of his supporters drafted into the Axis. But, as he says, the Latin Amer ™ 
said. Yet one of the most unsatisfactory aspects of his candi economy is almost completely dependent on its old | 
dacy was revealed not by his words but by his silence on one pean market. There are two solutions. The first is for 
of the crucial issues facing the United States today. This is United States to invest in a long-range program to di Vit 
the problem of hemispheric defense and hemispheric eco- rubber, metals, timber, drugs, and other materials of wi 
nomic, educational, and political cooperation. Mr. Willkie’s it can get its money's worth in unlimited imports from | VITA 
failure to rise to this issue may be explained on many America. The other is to help the people of Latin Am« ( 
grounds. The most obvious is the very limited background to exploit their abundant resources for their own use F 
with which he came to the campaign. Another—suggested In this connection Mr. Wallace draws a stimulating N] 
by his violent attack on a navy purchase of $8,000 worth of alogy between the people of Latin America and those of a 
Argentine beef—was probably his fear of alienating millions own South. He points out that in Germany, France, Engla: these 4 
of farmers produ ing the same products as Argentina, Can- and Northwestern Europe generally there are 24 to 25 (J int, 
ada, and other countries in this hemisphere But the most dren under 14 years of age _ every 100 people. In L Quite 
important reason for Mr. Willkie’s silence is more com} Ii- America there are 40 children under 14 in every 100 peo} efa 
ited and cuts deeper—right into the issue of which social In our own South also—as in Russia and Japan—chil gst 
forces are for appeasement of the Axis and which are against under 14 outnumber the older people, are in fact three ti: mere | 
it. The test is not willingness to help England or to build as numerous as those over $0. Mr. Wallace observes that father. 
up national defense; few Americans oppose either. But will- 1840 this was true of Vermont, New Hampshire, Illin: ls 
ingness to defend Staten Island is an academic issue, if only and Indiana; at that time these states were more prolific tl imi 
suse if and when the time comes the Axis will be travel- any nation in the world is today. Mr. Wallace's very practi in t 
vy in this direction by a different route, the southern one vision is of the entire hemisphere’s youthful, energetic, un 1e Vit 
Lhe real litmus paper for appeasers is Latin America. For it privileged areas coming into their own, thanks to finat Mr. 
there that the Axis is setting the stage for its first post-war aid from the older, wealthier areas in the United Stat f the 
offensive. Genuinely anti-appeasement forces are all for going which are in economic trouble right now for lack of inv ev C3 
work now to give the impoverished and desperate coun ment outlets. it cove 
of Latin America the wherewithal to resist this offensive. During the campaign Mr. Wallace was the victim of mu the 
! are for bull ling a two-way economk cond rit be tween baiting as “just an idealist,” which of course he iS wit! t equire 
» and North America. But the appeasement groups— the “just’’ and without the sneer that explains the quotat roble 
Little Italy to Wall Strect—are for doing nothing about marks. But apart from his magnificent record as an adminis require 
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entific, and economic services to farmers, he has all along 
entrated on one practical matter which all men of vision A VIKING BOOK 


ree is acutely urgent. This is described in the chapter called 


Soil Defense, which might have been subtitled The Influen 
Erosion on Our History. The chapter recalls that Patrick 
; | 


nry in his day told the Virginia Assembly that “‘he is the 
. ’ 


catest patriot who stops the most gullies.”” It quotes what 
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Vashington, Jetterson, de Tocqueville, Andrew Jackson 


weal You Can fo 


ll, Theodore Roosevelt, and a host of scientists from ede te brag a | 
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| to contemporary experts have had to s*y about the 
rifying destruction of our top soil. For as he says, “top 


is not immovable or static. It is a semi-fluid, forever 





wing, forever changing its form. The wind whips at the America’s foremost public relations counsel de- 
, . ° 
) rier pacts above, and even in humid parts, moves top soil. tails a practical plan of action for all, to help 
n more insistently and seriously the push of water drawn preserve American democracy. Sold everywhere. $1 


wnward by gravitation keeps top soil moving and chang 


And once top soil is drowned, in a stream or lake or SPEAK UP FOR 
ver or in shoals under the sea, it is dead soil, lost to farm ? 
. For soil, like man, must breathe the air and receive sun- DEMOCRACY! 
ine direct to stay alive and produce issue ashore.’ You can 
by Edward L. Bernays 


“Easily one of the most im- "The important thing is that 


‘| Henry Wallace's religion in these quaint, moving words 


nd you can see its practical results all over the country 





portant books of the year a book on defensive demox 

, ** or. ° P Te wae —NORMAN COUSIN4, racy has been written by one 

re up and dow nh contour plow Ing Is being Introduce d Saturday Review of Literature skilled in the field of public 

ake Ik pT ’ ore an rsuasion.” 

» make running Ww ater w alk, or creep, to store a far greater Ought to do much good :15 pe —The Wall Street Journal 
. . “1 } these troublesome times 

t of it in that greatest of reservoirs—the soil; and to do —WILLARD 8. GIVENS. 

, : = ; . ‘ National Education Ass'# Sound and stirring message 

s by making the soil and its crops provide millions of —COLBY M. CHESTER, 

, : a “Admirable and impressive Chairman of the Board, 

tural little dams as impediments to run-off."’ Here, on mil- —RAYMOND GRAM SWING General Foods Corporation 


ns of small farms, the practical idealism of Henry Wallace 














finding its most enduring expression. 
ELIOT JANEWAY 
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y Defense 
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aign. In June a gang of young men nated with the county attorney calling { It ¢ ed news to favor it in 
~@} mmMin + Jarty NeePlINnG as ; : 1 ] ; P 
e up a Communist Party meeting X’ood “‘a Judas Iscariot paid with thirty 00 eco IMpo 
rorcil ly ( ome hundreds ot es of silver from the Soviet Union i! { happening that { 


<¢ and pamphlets on display in the |, Moscow.” famage his interests, featured those thut 













essive Book SHOP iN The Next Loo! Alan Shaw. twenty-two-year-old city uld er] ed to his advanta 
her” E. F. Webber, a fanatic retary of the Cos nist Partv. is No iter too small for its attention 
relist radio preacher, announced pow on trial charged only with “mem- _ if it could be t 1 to the disadvanta 


lays later that “Communist litera rship in the Communist Part yf the P lent or the members of the 


Po a eee 
had come into his possession, 1 Where this will lead to mav | ( net the vovernment. No cartos 
not matter how’ and held a publ =e ee ee ere en ee, ' niously lory tical 
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During this same period a number of The Oklahoma Committee to Defend such a revelation of disunion after 
. } . wiciting the mr mict . ' ' \ cON war 
viduals seen visiting the Communis Political Prisoners is cooperating with unpaign is over 
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e in connection with a relief crisis ) a maximum of $20,000. The bai! first I began to figure up what this govern 


e and was greeted hy the Chief of t added up to over $850,000. ment, in the past seven years, has done 
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ber of other members of the 
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tne Supreme ft SayS OF Wha . y 2° { or re t €O)ne was referred to 
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resenting *“‘Usona 
the Constitution. We are running & ‘ yt departm«e 


thoma City, and I won’t have any Dear Sirs: I have had my attention called ted. In reply to my request for 


ting in Oklahoma City.”’ to words from Freda Kirchwey’s pen: let to a ir Officer abroad, the 
[hen, on August 17, came simultane- “Obviou 
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sly all the American countries State Department sent me a circular let 


raids on the Progressive Bookstore, are equally ‘American,’ and the tendency iyned by Secretary Hull, to all con 


1 
¢ Communist Party office, and the of the United States to apply the term — sular office: , and advised me that “i 
ite homes of eight individuals, with to itself alone is properly resented would be safer in case of war.”’ A recent 
¢ arrest of about ten others. The throughout the rest of the hemisphere.” request for an address was answered by 
search warrants used were liquor search For a score of years I have been the Under Se ry in a court lee 
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ind at once to my 

mation. Sometimes it 

from the 
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lata obtained 


Out to ive me corres} ondence. 
\ I reported a case to the Narcotics 
lL) ion, it made a search as suggt sted, 
and inspectors me to see me. lhe 
Preasury Department, to which I wrote 


complaining that very little new money 
was to be had hereabouts at the time, 
ered the next mail giving me 


the entire story of how 


disposed of | wrote the Post Ottice De- 


old money ts 
partment asking for the extension of a 
distance to take in 
live. Within a 


mul ruute¢ i short 
the house where I] now 
month itt was done 

1 am neither a politician nor a promi- 


this service trom 


( ) ment everyone else does too 
GENEVIEVE W. MASON 
] field, Conn., November 27 
- ‘ 
Help Wanted! 
HAT Ou_p STEEL HELMET 


Db Sy Steel helmets are urgently 
needed by the civilian population of 
England, according to cable advices to 
the American Committee for Defenss 
ot Br 1 Hor Civilians are endan 
ot only by bomb splinters and 
I ne-gun | é during air raids, 
but Oo by fall shrapnel from ant 
aircraft guns. Reports indicate that the 
! ( of head wounds ts very high 
It has been estimated that there are 
st il thousand steel helmets in 
t ountry, souvenirs of the last World 
\ © ( which has been 
e1vin ontributions of small arms 
and binocu for shipment to British 
civilians for defense of their homes, will 
id to arran for shipping steel 
} t oO 
ver Ame in who owns a gun, 
binoculars, or steel helmet can aid the 
Hritish defense sending it to the 
American Committee for Defense of 
Isritish Hor 10 Warren Street, New 
Y ork Cc. SUYDAM CUTTING 
Chairman 
York, | mber 5 
DESPERATE MISERY 
Dear Su A tragic message just re 
ceived from Switzerland by the Amert- 
in office of the World Council of 


Churches (in process of formation ) 
dreadfully clear the effects of the 
most recent German action with regard 
refugees. The cable reads: “Desperate 
ery non-Aryan refugees from Bel 


r | 1, Palatinate, etc., deported 


to Camp de Gurs, Pyrenees, imperiously 


calls for our Financial 
help means great relief. Our efforts in- 


sufhicient 


common help 


Please appeal strongly to 
churches and Christians for immediate 
support. (Signed) Professor Karl Barth, 
Basel: Professor Emil Brunner, Zurich; 
Dr. Alfons Koechlin, Basel.” 

Gifts for this purpose should be sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Relief Ap- 
peals, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, designated for European refugee 
HENRY SMITH LEIPER, 

Associate Secretary 
New York, December 4 


GIFTS War RELIEF 


Dear Sirs: We wonder if The Nation 
would care to pass on to its readers an 


relief. 
INTO 


idea for converting Christmas-gift ex- 
penditures into aid for war-relief and 
refugee organizations. 

The department-store counters are be- 
ginning to be loaded with back-scratch- 
ers, toilet water, imitation leopard muffs, 
embroidered sofa pillows, and smoking 
sets. Soon the organs will be thundering 
from Woolworth’s to Wanamaker's to 
excite the shopping hordes into spend- 
ing thousands of dollars for “exchange” 
of gifts. A few will be deterred by the 
pictures that flit through their minds of 
faces 


1 


dazed children with fear in their 
ind women trundling household 


goods 
along European roads. 

We suggest that such persons send to 
their friends cards notifying them that 
a gift had been made in their name to 
such-and-such war-relief or refugee or- 
ganization. The addresses of four of 
the organizations willing to participate 
in this plan are: The American Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York; The Ameri- 

n Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia; The 
National Refugee Service, 165 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York; The In- 
ternational Relief Association, 2 West 
Forty-third Street, New York. 
MARGARET LEAHY, 


DOROTHY T. 


GEORGIA BALL, 
PAULINE BAKEMAN, 
PEARSE 


Washington, December 3 


FOR CHINESE ORPHANS 
Dear Sirs: Perhaps the most pitiful by- 
products of the war are the homeless, 
destitute, and orphaned children. There 
are so many now in the world that I 
fear we may forget the thousands of 
Chinese children awaiting rescue. 

Mme Chiang Kai-shek has worked 
miracles in the efficient organizing of 
her orphanages: $12 in United States 


The NATION 


currency will feed and clothe a < 
for a year; $20 will, in addition 
year’s maintenance, provide a chi 
training and education. 

The China Aid Council, 
Avenue, New York, is selling Maylin, 
tea in many cities throughout the c 
try. All the stores which are cooperating 
do so without deducting any commis 
sion so that the full profit may go d 
rectly to the orphans. Mayling T+ 
consist of three brands of China tea 
Jasmine, Keemun, and Lapsang S 
chong—as well as Darjeeling, the chi 
est of the India teas. They are packed : 
half-pound tins, as well as in gay, littl 
lacquer-red samplers containing ty 
ounces of each of the four brands. 

Who can resist this opportunity t 
enjoy choice tea at a reasonable pri 
and at the same time know that ea 
half-pound tin one uses supports « 
of China’s orphans for a week? 

BETTY GRAM SWIN\ 

New York, December 6 
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ALICE HAMILTON is professor em 
itus of industrial medicine in ti 
Harvard Medical School. She lived f 
many years at Hull House. 





STEFAN TH. POSSONY is an Aus 
trian editor and writer now living 


this country 


J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO, before he 
became Spain’s war-time Foreign M 
ister, had been one of Europe's out 
standing journalists. 


RALPH BATES served for more tha: 
a year in the Spanish Republican arn 

He is the author of ‘The Olive Field, 
“Rainbow Fish,” and “The Fields of 


Paradise.” 
WILL CHASAN is associated with the 


publicity department of a national labor 
organization. 


HANS KOHN, professor of modern 
European history at Smith College, is 
the author of ‘Not by Arms Alone.” 


ELIOT JANEWAY has written exten 
sively on economic subjects for Harper 
The Nation, and other publications. 
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